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PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION. 


Since the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 
1893 aroused the American public to a sense of the 
importance of Eastern thought, the study of Com¬ 
parative Religion has made great strides in the 
United States. The present work is designed to 
present four of the chief religions of the world side 
by side, each as it appears to its more thoughtful and 
liberal adherents. The fundamental unity of these 
religions is thus made apparent, and it is seen that, 
instead of bending our efforts to convert our neigh¬ 
bors to our own faith, we should do well to search 
out and bring forth the spiritual treasures it con¬ 
tains, often hidden under a mass of intellectual 
verbiage that repels the non-intuitional. A true 
brotherhood of religions can only be secured by 
members of each recognizing and honoring the 
truths contained in other faiths, and being willing 
to live in amity without endeavoring to convert. 
We have all much to learn and much to teach, and 
if the missionaries of every faith would become 
learners and teachers instead of proselytizers, they 
would become the messengers of peace and good-will 
in^^tead of the stirrers-up of strife. 

Annie Besant. 

Chicago, 1897. 
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FOUR GREAT RELIGIONS. 


FOREWORD, 

The following lectures do not pretend to be any¬ 
thing more than popular expositions of four great 
faiths, and are intended for the ordinary reader 
rather than for the student. Delivered to audiences 
composed almost entirely of Hindus, with only a 
sprinkling of Zoroastrians and Christians, they 
rather take for granted a knowledge of Sanskrit 
terms; so notes have been added where obscurity 
might arise from their use. They are intended to 
help members of each of the four religions to recog¬ 
nize the value and beauty of the three faiths which 
are not their own, and to demonstrate their under¬ 
lying unity. In the lecture on Buddhism I had es¬ 
pecially in mind the misconceptions which shut the 
Lord Buddha out from the hearts of His country¬ 
men, and strove to remove them by quotations from 
the received Scriptures containing the authoritative 
records of His own words. For indeed I know of no 
greater service that could be rendered to religion 
than to draw together again these sundered faiths. 
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which almost divide between them the Eastern 
world. Mother and daughter they are, and family 
feuds are proverbially bitter; yet might the quarrel 
be healed, if the desire for amity reigned on both 
sides. Less deeply rooted, but more keen, was the 
antagonism to Christianity, exasperated by the ig¬ 
norant and often coarse and abusive attacks levelled 
by the lower class of missionaries against the vener¬ 
able faith held by nearly all my hearers. Yet they 
listened respectfully and after a while sympatheti¬ 
cally to the exposition of the faith so young in com¬ 
parison with their own, and finally recognized that 
it also was a great religion, and was not really alien 
from Hinduism. I can wish these lectures no better 
fate than that they may act as a message of peace to 
the hearts of their readers, as they evidently did to 
the hearts of their hearers. 

The general principles underlying these lectures 
are the following: Each religion is looked at in the 
light of occult knowledge, both as regards its history 
and its teachings. While not despising the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by the patient and admirable work 
of European scholars, I have unhesitatingly flung 
them aside where they conflict with important facts 
preserved in occult history, whether in those imper¬ 
ishable records where all the past is still to be found 
in living pictures, or in ancient documents carefully 
stored up by Initiates and not wholly inaccessible. 
Especially is this the case with regard to the ages of 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, touching which mod¬ 
ern scholarship is ludicrously astray. That scholar- 
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ship, however, will regard the occult view as being, 
in its turn, grotesquely wrong. Be it so. Occultism 
can wait to be justified by discoveries, as so many of 
its much-ridiculed statements as to antiquity have 
already been; the earth is a faithful guardian, and 
as the archseologist uncovers the cities buried in her 
bosom many an unexpected witness will be found to 
justify the antiquity that is claimed. 

/^condly,^ each religion is treated as coming from 
me one faeat Brotherhood} which is the steward and 
custodism of spiritual knowledge, j^ach is treated as 
an expression, by some member or messenger of 
that Brother hood/ of the eternal spiritual truths,*an 
expression suited to the needs of the time at which 
it was made, and of the dawning civilization that it 
was intended to mould and to guide in its evolution^ 
Each religion has its own mission in the worM^s 
suited to the nations to whom it is given, and to the 
type of civilization it is to permeate, bringing it into 
line with the general evolution of the human family. 
The failure to see this leads to unjust criticism, for 
an ideally perfect religion would not be suitable 
to imperfect and partially evolved men, and envi¬ 
ronment must always be considered by the Wise 
when They plant a new slip of the ancient tree of 
wisdom. 

Thirdly, an attempt is made to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential in each religion, and 
to treat chiefly the former. For every religion in 
the course of time suffers from accretions due to ig¬ 
norance—not to wisdom; to blindness-r-not to vision. 
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Within the brief compass of these lectures, it was 
not possible to distinguish in detail, nor to point out, 
all the numerous non-essentials. But the following 
tests may be used by any one who desires to guide 
himself practically in discriminating between the 
permanent and the transitory elements in any relig¬ 
ion. Is it ancient, to be found in the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures? Has it the authority of the Founder of the re¬ 
ligion, or of the Sages to whom the formulation of 
the particular religion is due? Is it universal, found 
under some form in all religions? As regards spiri¬ 
tual truths, any one of these tests is sufficient. As to 
smaller matters, matters of rites and ceremonies, 
observances and customs, the use or disuse of any 
particular practice, we may ask as to each: Is it 
laid down or recommended in the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures, by the Founder or His immediate disciples? 
Can its usefulness be explained or verified by those 
in whom occult training has developed the inner 
faculties which make the invisible world a region 
they know by their own experience? If a custom be 
of modem growth, with only a century, or two or 
three centuries, behind it, if it be local, not found in 
any ancient Scripture, nor justified by occult knowl¬ 
edge, then—however helpful it may be found by an 
individual in his spiritual life—it should not be im¬ 
posed on any member of a particular religion as bind¬ 
ing on him as a part of that religion, nor should a 
man be looked at askance for non-compliance with 
it. This fact especially needs enforcement in India, 
where customs that are entirely local, or very mod- 
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ern, are apt to be identified with Hinduism in the 
minds of their followers, and any Hindus who do 
not accept them are looked upon as somewhat infe¬ 
rior, even as unorthodox. Such customs, even if 
much valued and found useful by their adherents, 
should not be considered as generally binding, and 
should fall into the class of non-essentials. It has 
been well said that while in things essential there 
should be unity, in things non-essential there should 
be liberty, and in all things there should be charity. 
Were that wise rule followed by each, we should 
hear less of the religious antagonisms and sectarian 
disputes that bring shame on the very word “ relig¬ 
ion.” That which ought to unite has been the 
ever-springing source of division, until many have 
impatiently shaken off all religion as being man’s 
worst enemy, the introducer everywhere of strife 
and hatred. > 

May this little book, sent out with reverence for 
all religions that purify man’s life, elevate his emo¬ 
tions and comfort him in sorrow, be a message of 
peace, and not a stirring-up of strife; for I have 
striven to sketch each religion in its best, its purest, 
and most occult form, and each as though I belonged 
to it and were preaching it as my own. To the 
Theosophist “nothing that is human is foreign,” and 
he has only reverent sympathy for every expression 
of man’s longing after God.. He seeks to under¬ 
stand all, to convert none, and in offering to share 
the knowledge with which he has been intrusted, he 
hopes to deepen every man’s faith by adding to his 
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faith knowledge, and by unveiling the common foun¬ 
dation which supports all religions. 

Annie Besant. 

Owing to pressure of time many quotations, sup¬ 
porting the positions taken, were either summarized 
or omitted in the spoken lectures. They have been 
inserted in their proper places, together with a few 
points that were in the original notes but were also 
omitted for lack of time. 


Adyar, January jd, i8g^. 


HINDUISM. 

Never, my brothers, since I have stood on the 
platform in order to put forth thoughts on religion 
and on philosophy, have I felt the difficulty of the 
task that is undertaken more than I feel it on this 
occasion. The mere fact of dealing with four great 
religions, each compressed into a single lecture, is 
by itself enough to appall the most audacious of 
speakers; and when you consider that with the feel¬ 
ings of your hearers these religious matters are inti¬ 
mately bound up, that one is going down to the very 
roots of the human heart, that in taking faith after 
faith one is dealing with those matters which ought - 
to have united men, but as a matter of fact have 
very largely divided them, then you may appreciate 
the hesitation that I feel in trying in any sense to 
grapple with a task so great. A religion can only 
be understo^oj^y. sympathy ; a religion .can only be 
^pounded by the speaker placing^himself, for the 
tiftie bein^^in the heart of that religion jind^ show¬ 
ing If Torth as it would appear to its most devoted 
and learned adherents; and this I am to try to do 
with four of those great religions that have moulded 
the civilizations of men, that have colored the 
thoughts and comforted the hearts of the vast 
majority of the human race. 
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The first of the great religions with which I am 
to deal is that known sometimes under the name of 
Hinduism, sometimes under the name of Brahman¬ 
ism, a religion which is the religion of the majority 
in this country and which had its cradle in the 
northern part of this land. Let me begin by re¬ 
minding you that this race, the Aryan race, is the 
fifth in the course of human evolution, and that in 
the case of this race, as in the case of the one that 
went before it, a definite plan was followed in its 
formation and its training. From the flower of the 
fourth race, that preceded it, at a time so distant that 
modern science would only jeer at it if given, fami¬ 
lies were chosen out by the Manu to form the forth¬ 
coming race, were separated from the earlier hu¬ 
manity, segregated, and placed apart, and, for an 
immense period of time, trained, guided, and edu¬ 
cated under the immediate direction of the Manu 
and the great Initiates who surrounded Him to help 
Him in His mighty task. Thus the characteristics 
of the new race were impressed on the flower of the 
old. When that early task was over, the race was 
planted in what we may call its cradle-land. In this 
way the Aryan race was formed, was trained, and 
had its own characteristics implanted in it; the first 
family of its stock, from which others were later to 
spring—that which in modern times we speak of as 
Hindu, but that always in the early days was called 
Ar^^an—that was settled in the North of India in the 
district known as Aryavarta, and there gradually 
evolved along definite lines laid down for it by its 
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Manu and by the Initiates who surrounded Him. 
In this case we find that the model for the whole 
race is definitely imprinted on its first family; that 
which ought to be perfectly reproduced is here per¬ 
fectly expressed, and the perfection of the expression 
is due to those on whom this early impression is 
made. For, looking backward in the light of occult 
knowledge on those beginnings, we find that the 
souls that were incarnated in this beginning of the 
Aryan race were souls of many different types. The 
Manu at the head of all, the ruler and the legislator; 
then the Initiates round Him, the teachers and guides 
of the people—the Rishis of ancient India; below 
them a large number of souls coming into incarna¬ 
tion, who had already attained a high stage of moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual development in previous 
stages of evolution, and even in previous worlds; be¬ 
low them younger souls, who had still much evolu¬ 
tion behind them; and lastly a number of souls who 
had had a very brief time of evolution, comparatively 
speaking, who had passed through the fourth race 
and were the most successful members of that great 
division of humanity. So that you had a very vari¬ 
ous people, a people who could well take the impress 
of an all-embracing religion, philosophy, science, and 
polity, and serve as a model, handing down to their 
more untrained successors who should follow them 
this example of what an Aryan, a fifth-race nation, 
ought to be. It was fitted to be the custodian of the 
polity, of the philosophy, of the sciences, of the exo¬ 
teric religion, and to mark out once for all what 
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ought to be the typical development of the Aryan 
race. 

Now we find, as we study the religion given to the 
ancient people, that it includes a training for the 
whole nature of man at the various stages of his 
evolution, and that it guides him not only in his 
spiritual and intellectual life, but also in all his rela¬ 
tions with his fellow-men in the life of the nation 
and of the family. The whole civilization is relig¬ 
ious, and there is nothing in human life regarded as 
“secular” or as “profane.” The things which are 
looked on by other peoples as outside the scope of 
religion are the very things as to which Hinduism 
has always most rigidly demanded orthodoxy. The 
intellect has been encouraged to exert itself freely, 
as witness the schools of thought comprised under 
the all-embracing “ Hinduism;” but right conduct as 
it affects the social fabric has ever been rigidly en¬ 
forced. Freedom in opinion, but orthodoxy in life, 
have been characteristic of Hinduism throughout its 
long evolution; hence the vast range and diversity 
of its philosophies, and the stability of its social 
fabric and its family life. Hence too it has been 
looked on as the most burdensome of religions, for 
most people care much for liberty of action and 
little (except theoretically) for liberty of thought. 
A Hindu may think as he will about God—as one 
with the universe, separate from the universe, or 
may even exclude Him entirely—and yet be ortho¬ 
dox; but he must not intermarry with another caste, 
nor eat polluted food. 
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Our subject falls naturally into three divisions; 
(i) the spiritual truths, with their later intellectual 
presentations; these are given in the Vedas and in 
the Upanishads which are an integral portion of 
them. We have in the Vedas a complete present¬ 
ment of spiritual truth, not fully expressed but im¬ 
plicitly contained, so that it is written that Brahman 
is concealed in the Upanishads as the Upanishads 
are concealed in the Vedas. Gradually this was to 
be expressed in the course of evolution; a perfect 
whole was given to be unfolded as time went on. 
This was the higher Vidya,^ the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, and the lesser Vidya was comprised in the 
Vedangas,* the sixty-four sciences which codified the 
knowledge of nature and the methods of gaining 
knowledge, a mine of gold from which might now 
be digged out scientific lore that would set the 
modern world a-wondering. 

Then comes (2) the exoteric cult, detailed and won¬ 
derfully minute in its delineation of nature and of a 
man’s relation thereto, with the Puranas as its popu¬ 
lar expression, with the Ordinances linking it to the 
outer social and family conduct. Later on, we find 
book after book, like the Ramayana, and the Maha- 
bharata, and in much later times there are fresh ex¬ 
pressions of their truths in some of the dramas, such 
as those of Kalidasa. Here for the people at large, 
for the mass of the population, there are the outer 
teachings which are gradually to train them to the 
understanding of the hidden and spiritual truths. 

* Knowledge. * Literally “limbs of the Vedas.** 
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You will never understand Hinduism unless you 
realize that it was a system given by occultists, by 
Rishis, to whom the invisible world was a matter of 
knowledge; that it was intended to train the people 
gradually into a knowledge of it, by their following 
of a system based on the facts of the invisible. You 
must realize this foundation of the religion and then 
you can trace it out in all its varying parts. Then 
you will understand why, as already said, the intel¬ 
lect has always been left free, bounded only by the 
Vedas, left free to infer from the Vedas whatever it 
might logically deduce from their many-faced and 
profound wisdom, while outer conduct was so rigidly 
guarded. By a man’s thoughts a man evolves, and 
the thoughts of others are powerful factors in the 
evolution of each; the more varied they are, the 
more openings do they make through which the sun 
of truth can shine. Varieties of opinion about God 
are valuable, not mischievous, because each opinion 
by itself expresses so small a fragment of the mighty 
truth, and the totality of opinions gives a fuller pre¬ 
sentation than could otherwise be gained. But con¬ 
duct covers all man’s relations to external nature, 
visible and invisible, and according to his conduct 
harmony or discord accrues. The exoteric cult was 
intended to make a harmonious concord between man 
and his surroundings, and was imposed by authority 
because the people were not capable of assimilating 
the knowledge on which it was based. In their later 
evolution, when knowledge was acquired by Yoga, 
the outer obligations fell away, for harmony then 
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needed no authority for its production; the man, 
united to the law, became a law unto himself. Here 
comes in (3)-the Science of Yoga,* through which 
spiritual truths can alone be fully realized, by the 
gpradual unfolding of the inner faculties which en¬ 
able man to study the invisible world directly, by the 
expansion of his consciousness to embrace wider and 
subtler ranges of being. The truths given in the Vedas 
were to be realized by Yoga, but its methods are no¬ 
where fully stated, and to this end was the Guru insti¬ 
tuted, that he might teach the worthy pupil to tread 
this difficult path, sharp as the edge of a razor. 

We shall take these three divisions in order. 
First, we shall look at the spiritual truths which are 
expressed in the Vedas, with the aspects of these ex¬ 
pounded in the systems of philosophy—partial be¬ 
cause intellectual, complementary not antagonistic.; 
not one of them expressing the whole of the truth, but 
each expressing as much as the intellect is able to 
put logically together under a single system. Then 
we shall study the exoteric cult in its principles, in 
its details, showing the bearing of the whole on the 
social and family life. Lastly we shall realize that 
a true knowledge of spiritual truths can only be ob¬ 
tained by Yoga, that there is a science of the soul 
which is taught by the Guru, and which enables a man 
step by step to rise to the highest spiritual wisdom. 
You see how vast an area of ground we have to 
cover; you see how this morning, in so short a time, 
we have to traverse this vast field of study, and you 
‘ Union with the Self. 
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will pardon me if, in passing swiftly from point to 
point, I leave much detail utterly unexpressed, be¬ 
cause I am speaking with the tongue, not by mind 
to mind, and am limited by that illusion of time 
under which all our intellectual processes here must 
be carried on. 

I begin with a brief exposition of the fundamental 
spiritual and philosophical truths on which the whole 
of Hinduism is based, the understanding of which 
perfectly means that man has reached his goal. Let 
us glance at the beginning of the universe, the com¬ 
mencement of manifestation, when Brahman, the 
Self of the universe, manifests Himself in order that 
the universe may be. It is written: “ When He is 
manifest, all is manifested after Him; by His mani¬ 
festation this all becomes manifest.”* How He 
comes into manifestation we know not, but we are 
told that it is by an act of sacrifice: “ Om! the dawn 
in truth is the head of the sacrificial horse. ” ® Occult 
wisdom teaches that this act of sacrifice is the Self-lim¬ 
itation of Brahman, His circumscribing of Himself 
by Maya, /.<?., by Avidya.® Without this no universe 
could be manifest, since limitation is necessary to 
variety, and each thing is enveloped in Avidya; that 
is, is limited, is shut out from being all else, from 

^ Mundakopanishad^ II., ii., lo. 

^Brihaddranyakopanishad^ I., i., i. 

is illusion, all that is changing, transitory, in con¬ 
trast to the permanent Reality, the One Life. Therefore it is 
the root of matter, matter being that which takes form and 
adapts itself to the impulses of the life it clothes. Avidy^, 
absence of knowledge, is another name for it. 
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being perfect knowledge. With Brahman the mani¬ 
fested universe begins; He is the Source, the Fount, 
the one Self, and the one Breath of the universe; out¬ 
side Him is nothing that is manifest; outside Him 
there is no life, no thought, no mind; manifesting 
in His three-fold attributes. He is Sat, Chit, Ananda, 
and from Him all qualities come forth. He enfolds 
these in one, the First, the Cause of all. That 
Brahman, that mighty one, the Self of the universe, 
is described in a passage of wonderful beauty and sub¬ 
limity in the Shvetd^shvataropanishad, and I choose 
this because in a shloka quickly following after this 
description the hint of something beyond even the 
manifested Brahman is given. You may remember 
the passage, which I must needs translate into the 
less poetical, less beautiful, and less perfect language 
which I am obliged to employ, but even in the mod¬ 
ern tongue the marvellous beauty of the original 
shines forth: “ When there is no darkness, neither 
day nor night, neither being nor non-being, there is 
Shiva even alone. He is indestructible. He is to 
be adored by Savitri, from Him alone comes forth 
the ancient wisdom. Not above, nor below, nor 
in the midst can He be comprehended, nor is there 
any similitude for Him whose name is infinite glory. 
Not by the sight is established His form: none beholds 
Him by the eye. Those who knew Him by the heart 
and the mind, dwelling in the heart, become im¬ 
mortal.'' ‘ Such is the description of Brahman, the 
manifested, the Cause of the universe. Two shlocas 
^Op, cit,, iv., 18, 19, 20. 
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follow, and then the succeeding chapter opens with 
the declaration that in Parabrahman, the supreme 
Brahman, ‘‘Vidya and Avidya exist unmanifest.”* 
Or we may translate: “ Ishvara and Maya ^ exist un¬ 
manifest.” What that means we know not, what 
that would signify we cannot say. No human facul¬ 
ties may cognize the unconditioned; no human tongue 
can express That which is beyond this all. Only we 
know that all comes forth from That ; That is every¬ 
thing, though no words implying difference—and 
all words imply difference—may describe That ; in 
That Sat, Chit, and Ananda have their root in 
unity, the One without a second; in That, Unknown 
and Unknowable, all is, but is in a way we cannot 
understand. For to us existence means difference, 
and in That difference there is none. 

Then, coming to the manifested universe, where 
some knowledge is possible to us, we learn that the 
manifestation of Brahman is gradual and not sudden, 
and that all comes forth from Him not at once but 
slowly; from the concealed gradually comes forth 
the manifest; from the hidden comes forth the 
revealed. Phrase after phrase is used to show you 
that everything comes forth from and is Him¬ 
self, but that He is hidden beneath the phenomena, 
beneath Name and Form. As salt in the water in 
which it is dissolved,® as fire in the wood before the 

^ Ibid, V., I. 

* Ishvara, the Lord, Brahman as the source of the universe 
and its guiding power. see ante, 

^ Chhdndogyopanishad, VI., xiv. 
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fire-sticks are rubbed together, as butter in the milk 
that is brought forth by churning, ‘ as cream in clari¬ 
fied butter,* so is Brahman concealed as the Self of 
every creature. Stage after stage the marvels of 
His manifestation; stage by stage the might of His 
unfolding; His quality of Sat, of pure existence, 
comes forth in the unmoving creation, in the 
mineral kingdom as we call it, where existence only 
can be said to be shown; Chit and Ananda are there 
concealed, and only Sat is manifest. Then in the 
vegetable world the unfolding life shows us the be¬ 
ginning of pleasure and pain, the germ which de¬ 
velops into Ananda in the later stages of evolution; 
and in the animal world there is shown forth also 
the germ of Chit, which is to have its later and fuller 
evolution; and in man the germs are all partially 
manifested of Sat, Chit, and Ananda, until at the 
end of his evolution Sat, Chit, and Ananda are per¬ 
fectly developed in him. Then he is Brahman, he 
has become one. 

All this is wrought out by the slow course of evo¬ 
lution, by birth after birth, by death after death, by 
that wheel of births and deaths which turns unceas¬ 
ingly in the three worlds. The lowest world, the 
world of our waking consciousness, is Bhurloka; 
there man is born in the physical body, there he 
gathers experience by coming into contact with 
material objects; then through the gateway of death 
he passes into the next world, Bhuvarloka, and in a 
body suited to that world he works out a part of the 

^ Shvetdshvatarop,^ i., 14-19. Ibid,^ iv., 16. 
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experience made upon the earth; then in a third 
body, ascending to Svargaloka, he works out the 
fruits of others of his earthly experiences.* From 
Svargaloka he returns again through Bhuvarloka to 
the gateway of birth, to Bhurloka, there to begin 
again his learning, the fruits of which he assimilates 
in the other worlds. Thus ordinary human evolu¬ 
tion is in the three worlds—as we are constantly 
told. 

To this wheel man is bound by desire, by the 
thirst for sentient existence, which in his ignorance 
he identifies at first with the life of the body. “ This 
Purusha [inner man] has the nature of desire. As 
is his desire so is his resolve; as is his resolve so is 
his work; as is his work, so is his reward. . . . He 
who is attached obtains by means of work the object 
to which his mind, as the cause, is attached. Hav¬ 
ing arrived at the last (effect) [in Svarga] of the 
work which he here performs, he comes from that 
world again to this world in consequence of. work. 
Thus he who desires (wanders from world to world) 
.... When all desires dwelling in the heart have 
been abandoned, then the mortal becomes immor¬ 
tal.”* Ceasing to identify himself with the body, 
he next identifies himself with the mind, and then 
merely lives for a longer time in Svarga, still bound 
by desire. Freedom from rebirth only comes when 
desire is dead for anything the three worlds have to 
give. 

* This earth, the astral world, devachan. 

^ Brihaddranyakopanishad, IV., iv., 5-7. 
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Next, all this evolution proceeds under the law of 
causation, each cause working out its due effect. 
This is the law of Karma, that returns to every man 
exactly the result of his sowing. He sows his Karma 
in the world of matter, of physical matter, he reaps 
it partially in the other two worlds and there assimi¬ 
lates the results of his thinking; then he returns to 
earth, the creature of his own making, to work out 
Karma belonging to this earth; so he grows, life 
after life, being “ a creature of reflection; what he 
reflects on in this life he becomes the same here¬ 
after.” ‘ In this way he climbs from stage to stage 
with ever-expanding consciousness, sheath after 
sheath developing within him, and each one a vehi¬ 
cle of consciousness. As he develops, he expands 
his consciousness to embrace one world after an¬ 
other—the stages of consciousness corresponding to 
those three worlds being the states of Jagrat, Svapna, 
and Sushupti.2 Consciousness expands, embracing 
each world in turn until man is the master and 
sovereign where at first he was the child and the 
student. Then, rising yet higher, he escapes from 
the wheel of births and deaths; he passes from the 

^ Chhdndogyopanishad^WY,, xiv., i. 

* Consciousness is a unit, but it may work in the Jagrat 
state, i,e.y in the physical body in Bhurloka; or in the Svapna 
state, i.e,^ in the astral body in Bhuvarloka; or in the Su- 
shupti state, z.e,, in the mental body in Svargaloka. Hence 
Jagrat is called the waking consciousness, Svapna the dream- 
consciousness, and Sushupti the dreamless-sleep-conscious- 
ness. The English names are misleading unless the facts are 
understood. 
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body of the moon,* as it is technically called, into 
the body of the sun,* and when this is completely 
mastered he comes back no more to enforced birth. 
Rising to the Turiya state, he attains the Self, clad 
only in the Anandamayakosha. ® Having definitely 
unified his consciousness to that point, he is beyond 
the three worlds and their revolving wheel. He can 
pass into, expand into, the Nirvanic consciousness, 
the all-embracing, the divine. Jivatma—thrown 
forth at first in the uttermost ignorance, enveloped 
in Avidya, with all its powers germinal, in latency 
not in activity—is enwrapped in sheath after sheath 
of matter in order that, through the sheaths, it may 
come into contact with all the regions of the uni¬ 
verse, that in each it may, by these contacts, bring 
forth into manifestation the powers belonging to 
that region at first latent in itself, until at last all 
the powers are developed, the sheaths are purified, 
Avidya is transcended, and man knows that the Self 
of the universe and his own Self are one; he finds his 
goal, he becomes Brahman; that which he ever was 
potentially he becomes actively and in realization. 

Such, roughly sketched, are the essentials of that 
mighty philosophy of Hinduism by which man is 
taught something of the spiritual truths that underlie 
evolution. All this will be done by humanity life 
after life. But what all men will do in the course 
of countless ages a man may do, if he will, by 
greater effort, by intenser exertion, by means of 

* The astral and mental bodies. * The causal body. 

*The bliss-body. 
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that science of Yoga which trains the soul more 
swiftly than the ordinary evolution. Evolution is 
but the will of fshvara showing itself ifi the mani¬ 
fested universe; borne on the bosom of evolution, 
humanity is carried onward to its goal. But the 
strong swimmer may reach the goal more swiftly 
than a floating straw; by Yoga a man may finish 
his journey while yet the mass of humanity are float¬ 
ing slowly along with the current of evolution. This 
we shall see in the third division of our subject. 

Attempts to bring down this wonderful thought 
to the region of intellect have given birth to the six 
great schools of Indian Philosophy, with all their 
countless modifications. We descend from the 
spiritual region into the intellectual, from that world 
where all is clear to the purified vision into the world 
where limitations have their way—and language is 
the worst limitation of all, yet every philosopher 
must write, must express himself, in articulate form. 
Yet how shall the Unspeakable be uttered, how shall 
Brahman be put in intellectual terms? One mark is 
common to all the schools and may be said to be 
written above their portals: “Until a man is able 
to roll up the akasha like leather, there will be no 
end of misery except by the knowledge of God.'’^ 
Every school of Hindu philosophy seeks liberation,, 
liberation from the limits of painful existence, from 
the miseries of birth and death. All admit that the 
divine knowledge, Brahma Vidya, is wanted for 
the escape, but they differ in the way they express 
* Shvetdshvataropanishad, vi., 20. 
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their goal, in the methods they severally employ to 
reach it. Let us take them for a moment one by 
one—it is all I can do—just that you may realize the 
vast work intellect has done in trying to expound 
spiritual truths. They fall readily into three pairs, 
characterized by their fundamental view of the uni¬ 
verse and by their way of proof. First we have those 
founded on the atomic theory, the two schools 
known as the Nyaya of Gotama and the Vaisheshika 
of Kanada, which have also very much in common 
in their methods of research. They seek knowl¬ 
edge by way of inference, by logical process, divid¬ 
ing everything into categories, considering the 
nature of proof, the nature of inference, the very 
essence as it were of the mind, worked out in full 
details, based on the atomic theory and developed 
along the lines of pure reason. They remain as 
monuments of pure intellection, remarkable not 
only for the perfection with which the reasoning is 
conducted, but also for the training they give to the 
human mind; the nature of things is sought into, 
and in order that error may be avoided there is the 
keenest analysis of the tools by which that investi¬ 
gation is to be made. Then you come to the two 
schools which are built on the duality of the mani¬ 
fested universe, on the co-eternity in it of the two 
fundamentals, never disjoined, ever interworking, 
a cosmogony of the most logical coherence being 
worked out in linked succession. These are the 
Sankhya of Kapila, sometimes called the atheistic 
Sankhya, because it does not go behind the dual 
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manifestation, and the Yoga of Patanjali, or the 
theistic Sankhya. In the first, the fundamental 
duality of the manifested universe is the starting- 
point. Purusha, Spirit, or rather the multitude of 
individual Purushas, is regarded as eternal, and 
Prakriti, matter, is regarded as co-eternal with them. 
Prakriti is threefold, showing Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas as its three gunas, * and is full of activities, 
but it is aimless and can do nothing save as clothing 
Purusha. Hence the favorite simile, that Purusha 
is like a lame man with effective eyes carried on the 
shoulders of a blind man with effective legs; the 
two together can walk and avoid stumbling into pit- 
falls. Then follows the working out of the whole man¬ 
ifested universe, under the heads of twenty-five tatt- 
vas or principles, as we may call them, deduced with 
keen insight, with logical precision, with the most 
careful observation of facts, so that, taken as a cos¬ 
mogony limited to the manifested universe, the San¬ 
khya may be said to ever hold its own. The Yoga of 
Patanjali accents the Sankhya cosmogony as it stands, 
but adds to it the twenty-sixth tattva, Ishvara, the 
deity to be worshipped. For Patanjali truly said 
that without a form the mind could not concentrate 
itself in meditation, and he sought knowledge not 
by investigation into the universe along the San¬ 
khya lines, but by the suppression of the modifica¬ 
tions of the thinking principle; those modifications 
were regarded as the barrier between the thinker 
and the One that he sought; only when the mind 
* Serenity, activity, inertia as its three qualities. 
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was one-pointed could man escape from this limita¬ 
tion. 

Lastly, we have the two great Mimamsa schools, 
the Purva Mimamsa and the Uttara Mimamsa. In 
the first, the system of Jaimani, we have rites, cere¬ 
monies, all that is the outer part of a man’s religious 
life, dealt with and expounded with the utmost mi¬ 
nuteness. The Uttara Mimamsa is the Vedanta, 
the best known perhaps in the West of these six 
great Indian schools. This is divided into three 
sub-schools, the Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita, and the Ad- 
vaita. They accept the Sankhya cosmogony as to 
the course of the evolution of the manifested uni¬ 
verse, but are not satisfied to stop where the Sankhya 
stops. The Vedanta—the end of the Vedas”—seeks 
the cause of the manifested universe, cannot rest 
content with an analysis that stops at Purusha and 
Prakriti. It is, in fact, the most splendid and philo¬ 
sophical expression of that ineradicable yearning of 
the human heart for God, which may be denied, dis¬ 
torted, thwarted, but ever rises from its seeming 
death, the eternal witness of something in man that 
is his innermost Self, his inalienable life, and that 
finds its noblest outcome in the triumph-cry of the 
Advaitin, ‘‘I am He!” when the long-sought under 
many veils is found, and Deity stands revealed as the 
very Self of man. 

The three sub-schools of the Vedanta should be 
regarded as successive steps, rather than as antag¬ 
onistic theories; all assert the Divine existence as 
the source of the universe, but the Dvaita teaching 
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alleges an eternal division between God and man— 
they remain eternally distinct. The Vishishtadvaita 
goes a step further, asserting duality but merging 
it into a final unity. The Advaita insists on the 
fundamental unity, and is so intent on this that— 
dazzled by the darkness that is “ excess of light''—it 
well-nigh loses sight of the universe, seeing only the 
One under the illusive forms. But when from in¬ 
tellectual disquisition he rises into devotion, the Ad¬ 
vaita Vedantin also recognizes the manifestation of 
Brahman in the Gods, and where can we find such 
fervid overmastering intensity of rapt devotion as 
in the stotras to Shiva and to Durga of that chief of 
Advaita Vedantins, Shri Shankaracharya? 

In the Advaita is the familiar teaching as to Maya, 
the illusion-causing power of Divine Thought—the 
universe but the thought of the One without a 
second. All but Brahman is illusion, for it is 
limited, it is transient, it is ever-changing; the One 
that is permanent is the only Reality; all that 
changes is illusory, the manifestation is but a 
thought. Perhaps that idea, difficult to grasp, may 
be made clearer if we remember that the human 
mind can also by its thought impose illusions on 
another mind that is under its control. When a man 
is hypnotized he can be made to feel the resistance 
of a body, to see it, to hear it, to touch it and smell 
it, to have every record of the senses by which we 
guide our outer life complete, and yet there is noth¬ 
ing there but the thought of the hypnotizer, who is 
imposing all these sensations directly on the mind. 
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The moment the man is dehypnotized the illusion 
vanishes, and he knows nothing is there. Similarly, 
in this view, the universe is but God’s thought ex¬ 
pressed and dominating the whole—all forms are 
but thoughts of God; and when that is once realized 
the One is seen and the separation and the differ¬ 
ence disappear. Sheath after sheath of Avidya is 
stripped from off the Self; sheath after sheath is 
pierced through by the eye of wisdom, until the seer 
declares that ‘‘ In the highest golden sheath is spot¬ 
less, partless Brahman, That, the true light of 
lights, known to the knowers of the Self.” ' Or yet 
man has known it, he wanders about in the universe 
of forms, but that which really attracts him in every 
form is not the phenomenal appearance but the Self 
which shines within it. We love forms because the 
Self is in them; we are attracted by forms because 
a broken ray of the light of the Self shines through. 
As the child sees the pebble shining on the road after 
rain, and goes to pick up the shining stone, attracted 
not by the dull bit of earth but by the light of the 
sun which is reflected from it, so do all men—aye! 
even in their vices—deluded by outer appearance, 
follow but the broken light of the Self. That is 
what they are groping after, and in their blindness 
they fail to understand, they do not realize. All 
persons too are loved for the Self within them. 
“ Not for the sake of the wife the wife is dear, but 
for the sake of the Self the wife is dear; not for the 
sake of the husband is the husband dear, but for the 
^ Mundakopanishad, II., ii., 9. 
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sake of the Self is the husband dearand so on with 
one thing after another in the manifested universe, 
until at last we say: “ Not for the sake of the Gods 
the Gods are dear, but for the sake of the Self the 
Gods are dear.''* Thus Man rises from stage to 
stage, ever coming nearer to the Self; thus it is that 
first he realizes division—“ I am I, Thou art Thou; 
Thou art to be adored. Thou art to be worshipped; 
I am thy Bhakta, Thy devotee.” Coming nearer 
and nearer to the vision of light, there comes a dawn¬ 
ing sense of likeness, the lover and the beloved can¬ 
not be really twain; until at last, with love made 
perfect and wisdom no longer stained by ignorance, 
the lover and the beloved merge in one, ‘‘ I am He!” 
and there is unity where duality had reigned. 

From this you may probably see why it was that in 
the old days the teaching of the Vedanta was not 
given to the world at large. The path of the un¬ 
manifested, says Shri Krishna, “ is hard for the em¬ 
bodied to reach. ” * Through the embodied we rise to 
the unembodied, through forms to the formless. 
Therefore Shri Shankaracharya laid it down as a 
preparation for learning the Advaita that the man 
should evolve in himself certain qualifications, and 
until those were evolved the Advaita was never 
taught. How wise and necessary this restriction 
we can appreciate who see the evil use to which this 
noble teaching is put to-day by men with senses 
uncontrolled and minds untrained. 

Brthaddr any op aniskad, IV., v., 6. 

Bhagavad Gild, xii., 5. 
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We now pass from those great philosophic sys¬ 
tems, dealt with so terribly baldly, to the exoteric 
cult, which was intended to train, to evolve, to edu¬ 
cate the soul, until rising from step to step it was 
ready to pass into the hands of the Guru and receive 
its final initiations. 

The first thing that strikes us in the exoteric re¬ 
ligion is its all-embracing character, its infinitely 
varied adaptations to the infinitely varied needs of 
man. And this, because it presents the external uni¬ 
verse from the occult standpoint and because that 
universe at every point touches each soul at the suc¬ 
cessive stages of its long evolution. For the very 
poorest, the lowest, the meanest, the most ignorant, 
there was something in the faith; for the highest, 
the most intellectual, the most spiritually advanced, 
there was still teaching in Hinduism. That is one 
of its distinguishing characteristics, that it has teach¬ 
ing for the most ignorant and for the most wise, 
embracing them all within the same fold of re¬ 
ligion. 

The exoteric cult was based on a knowledge of 
nature—occult knowledge; not the knowledge that 
science obtains by studying phenomena, that is, the 
outer appearances; but the knowledge that springs 
from studying the inner life, that is, the mind of 
which the outer phenomena are the expressions. 
There you have the fundamental difference between 
occult and physical science. The one looks at the 
outer appearance, the other looks at the life which 
is manifesting itself through the form. Based, then, 
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on facts of the invisible world, the whole teaching 
of it is the expression of invisible nature, of nature 
not as matter and energy but as living intelligences, 
not as “blind’* or “dead” matter and unconscious 
force, but as living consciousnesses expressing 
themselves through matter and through energy. 
Their life is really the energy, consciousness being 
of the essence of life; forms are matter veiling the 
life, matter taking shape from the living conscious¬ 
ness within it. On this profound truth, that there is 
nothing in the universe that is not living, and that all 
forms are the expressions in denser or subtler matter 
of the thoughts of living intelligences, the exoteric 
cult of Hinduism is based. It was intended, as be¬ 
fore said, to bring man, however ignorant he might 
be, into harmony with his visible and invisible en¬ 
vironment; it taught him to use rites, ceremonies, 
formulae (mantras), everyone of which was designed 
to produce definite results in the invisible world; to 
preserve unbroken the interdependent links of ele¬ 
mental, mineral, vegetable, animal, human, lives; 
to keep turning in harmonious rhythm the wheel 
of life in the three worlds, supporting in mutual 
service the minerals, vegetables, animals and men 
of the physical world, the Devatas of the astral 
world, the Devas of the mind-world, establishing 
that system of reciprocal sacrifice to which Shri 
Krishna alluded when He said: “ With this nourish ye 
the Gods, and may the Gods nourish you; thus nour¬ 
ishing one another, ye shall reap the supremest good. 
For, nourished by sacrifice, the Gods shall bestow on 
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you the enjoyments you desire. That which the 
occultist does by knowledge and by will-power, igno¬ 
rant men were taught to do in their little measure 
by rites and ceremonies, so contributing their small 
share to the general harmonious working of the 
whole. 

r 

The Sat-Chit-Ananda of the philosopher, of the 
spiritual mystic, is expressed in the concrete form 
of the Trimurti®—Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva. There 
we have in concrete forms adapted for worship the 
threefold Brahman who is the Cause of the universe; 
His three aspects shown in their separate manifesta¬ 
tion, in order that they may be understood a little 
better by the limited intelligences of men. The 
creative aspect is shown forth in Brahma, by whose 
tapas, or meditation, all things are produced; He 
expresses the universal mind, the divine Chit. The 
life which is in everything, the life which permeates, 
which sustains, the infinite support, the foundation 
of the universe, that without which the universe 
could not be maintained, which is present in every¬ 
thing, in every atom of that universe, is Vishnu, the 
All-Pervader, the sustaining life of God; He, the 
dual, is the aspect of Ananda, of bliss. And then, 
more hidden and mysterious in many ways. He who 
is sometimes called the Destroyer but is rather the 
Regenerator, He who is living Fire, the Lord of the 
burning ground, whose fire comes down to burn up 
every form when its usefulness is over, in order to 

^ Bhagavad Gitd, iii., ii, 12. 

^ Three images, the Trinity. 
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liberate the life that is within the form, that it may 
take higher expression and fuller manifestation— 
He, Mahadeva, Maheshvara, is Sat, existence. 
Such is the great Trimurti, the concrete aspects of 
the manifested God. Then coming downward from 
the Trimurti we have the seven great “elements,'' 
each of which is the form-aspect of a mighty Intelli¬ 
gence, a God, of whom five only are at present 
manifest and two concealed. These five are Akasha, 
the form animated by Indra; Agni, fire, the form of 
Agni; Vayu, Air, the form of Pavana; Ap, water, 
that of Varuna; Prithivi, earth, that of Kshiti. 

You will never understand the wonderful perfec¬ 
tion of the Hindu cult unless you can realize some¬ 
thing of the life-side of the universe. These Gods 
of the elements—Indra, Agni, Pavana, Varuna, and 
Kshiti—these are real entities, great spiritual Intel¬ 
ligences, and each one of Them has His own region; 
each one of Them is Lord and sovereign Ruler of 
that particular element which is the expression of 
His nature, and below Him there are countless hosts 
of Devas and Devatas in ever-descending order, un¬ 
til you come down to the lowest manifestations of all 
on the physical plane, the lowest Devatas of Hindu¬ 
ism, who have to do with the absolute forming 
and building of the physical bodies of our physical 
world. Also you have to understand that while 
there are seven great regions in the universe*—of 
which we are concerned with five only—each one 
consisting of modifications of the element which is 
* The seven planes of the Theosophist. 
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its root-material, each of these regions has also its 
seven subdivisions, and these subdivisions severally 
show the characteristics of the great regions. Bor¬ 
rowing an illustration from our revered teacher, 
H. P. Blavatsky, I may compare the seven regions 
of the universe to the seven colors of the solar 
spectrum; then imagine that, taking one color, say 
violet, this is analyzed into seven again, and is found 
to consist of violet-red, violet-orange, violet-yellow, 
violet-green, violet-blue, violet-indigo, violet-violet; 
each color of the spectrum there, but dominated by 
the violet shade: there you have an admirable pic¬ 
ture of the way in which each God has His own re¬ 
gion, and yet the other Gods are represented in it by 
modifications of the element of the ruling God, each 
subdivision being characterized by the attributes of 
one of the others. If, for instance, you take Fire, 
Agni is the ruling God, and is Fire in every region 
of the universe—electric fire, all flashings of light, 
light in the highest heaven as in lowest earth. 
These all come under His rule, are niodes of His 
being, and condition it according to the region 
where the manifestation takes place, down to the 
physical fire that bums on the hearth, whose De- 
vatas are animated by His life. Therefore Agni, 
the mighty, the self-shining, ruling in the fiery re¬ 
gion, is yet chanted in the Sama Veda as “ The Lord 
of the Homestead,*' for the household fire is also His 
and through it He works. 

Then we come to men's relations with them, 
men's relations with the ascending hierarchies, go- 
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ing right tip to the Trimiirti; these are set forth in 
order, with the rites, the ceremonies and the lelig- 
ions duties connected with each at every stage; ac¬ 
cording to a man’s intellectual and spiritual evolution 
is the grade of Deity to whom his worship should be 
paid. For those who are just awakening to the con¬ 
sciousness of mind and are feeling the first faint 
stirrings of devotion, some very simple form of God 
is given; otherwise they can understand nothing of 
what is meant by the very word ‘‘ God. ” Hinduism 
gives them a concrete form, a concrete form of an 
exceedingly narrow kind at first; else it would only 
daze the dawning intellect, and confuse the dull feel¬ 
ing of devotion which otherwise might gradually de¬ 
velop. Would you talk to the laborer in his field, 
who knows nothing but his seed, his crops, his 
cattle, his hopes of rainfall and sunshine, his wife 
and his children—would you talk to him of the spot¬ 
less, partless Brahman who is known to the knower 
of the Self? If you do he will stare at you blankly; 
you give him no object towards which his love can go 
out, towards which his devotion can find its way, 
round which the tiny tendrils of his heart can twine 
themselves, at present so weak and able to grasp so 
little. When a tender plant is shooting, you do not 
bring an enormous rock to that plant, expecting it 
to twine round it with its baby tendrils; but you 
take a slender twig, which is not too large for the 
tendril to twine around, by which the plant climbs, 
grows upwards, and by its aid becomes stronger and 
ever more able to grow. So, in the exoteric cult 
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of Hinduism, the aspect presented of God is propor¬ 
tional to the ability of the worshipper—always a little 
above him, always a little higher than he is, always 
such as to draw out some feeling of love, of devo¬ 
tion, and of homage, and all that really goes to the 
One, no matter under what aspect that One may be 
seen. leaf, a flower, water, a fruit”* offered 

with pure heart, with sincere devotion, is accepted 
by Shri Krishna Himself, as though offered unto 
Him. For “ even devotees of other Gods who wor¬ 
ship, full of faith, they also worship me, O son of 
Kunti, though contrary to the ancient rule;”* 
much more then they who worship the lower Gods 
according to that ancient rule. And why not, since 
there is nothing moving or unmoving that may 
exist bereft of me,”* and therefore the Lord is in 
the stone or the tree, and He is worshipped and not 
the mere outer form? 

So is it, step by step, that the worshipper is led 
upwards as by a loving mother’s hand. And if you 
want to have in a single scene the necessity for this 
limitation, go to the eleventh division of the Bhaga- 
vad Gitd^ where Arjuna, not knowing what he asks, 
prays to see Shrt Krishna as the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse and not in His more limited form. Shri 
Krishna grants his prayer, gives him the divine eye, 
since the eye of flesh cannot see God. And then He 
shines forth in splendor, like a thousand suns shin¬ 
ing at once in the heavens, filling height and depth, 
stretching from east to west, from north to south, 

^ Bhagavad Gitd, ix., 26. 23. ^ Ibid, ^ x., 39. 
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everything within His form—the Gods, men, and 
all, within one divine image of intolerable glory. 
Arjuna is startled, is terrified, is shaken, is confused, 
is crushed. He cries out finally in his human 
longing: ‘‘This Thy forth-streaming life bewilders 
me. . . . Again I fain would see Thee as before; 
put on again Thy four-armed shape, O Lord.”' 
Arjuna*s experience is a universal one. While we 
grow, God must narrow Himself to our limited 
knowledge, otherwise we shall never learn to know 
Him at all. You cannot pour into a vessel more 
than the vessel can contain; the liquid only over¬ 
flows on every side; and the great Ocean of Brah¬ 
man cannot flow in its entirety into these tiny ves¬ 
sels that we present for its reception; only as the 
vessel expands can more and more of that illimitable 
Self pour itself thereinto. 

So then we have in Hinduism rites, ceremonies, 
observances, images, countless forms of worship 
adapted to the countless types of human knowledge 
and of human ignorance. But they are all adapted 
to draw out love; they are all adapted to stimulate 
devotion; they are all adapted to bring about wor¬ 
ship ; because it is this attitude of the soul that is 
important, and not the intellectual form in which 
the worship is couched. By these means men gradu¬ 
ally rise to the one supreme image of Him who is 
the Lord of the Universe; they rise to the concep¬ 
tion of fshvara, the one Lord above all. And by 
this means are they prevented from dragging down 
^ Bhagavad GUd^ xi., 31, 46. 
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the sublime conception of the one God to the low 
levels of their early ignorance, making the Lord of 
the universe the image of human passions, moving 
within human limitations. They are constantly re¬ 
minded that they do not know God as He is, but only 
a little ray of Him, as much as they have capacity 
to receive. And as they grow, they realize with 
delight that more of Him flows into the conception 
of Him that they adore, expanding it, illuminating it, 
subliming it, till it seems to yield some vision of His 
glory. Rising to Ishvara they may worship Him as 
Vishnu or in any of Vishnu’s Avataras. They may 
worship Him as Shiva, the great Yogi, the Lord of 
Wisdom. Then they have reached the conception 
of the One which underlies the many in manifesta¬ 
tion. 

Now we must see—for we have to hurry on—how 
all this was worked out in the individual life of the 
soul, looked at externally in the stages of its evolu¬ 
tion through the three worlds; by the individual life 
I mean the whole life of the soul from the time it 
began its experience as a human soul, i.e.^ from the 
formation of the Karana Sharira,' to the time when 
it reaches Brahman and is a perfect reflection of the 
divine. Hinduism divides that individual life into 
four great stages, represented by the fourfold order 
of castes. You have there the evolution, stage after 
stage, of the individual soul. In Hinduism, as the 
model polity for the Aryan race, it was made part 
of the social fabric of the nation, but wherever the 
* The causal body, lasting through the human cycle. 
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soul may be evolved it has to pass through the four 
stages, in inner realities though not in outer births. 
Hinduism was made to represent the inner growth 
in outer form, that men might learn spiritual truths 
by seeing the external pictures. Let us glance at 
them in succession, seeing what the soul was meant 
to learn in each, and how the environment was 
adapted to the advancing evolution. The lowest 
stage was that of the Shudra, where there was little 
obligation save the duty of obedience and service. 
The next stage was that of the Vaishya, where 
wealth was permitted, its gathering was encouraged, 
and the soul had to learn unselfishness in the posses¬ 
sion of wealth; the rightful use of wealth in service 
is the lesson of the caste. Then the third stage was 
trodden, that of the Kshatriya, where life itself was 
to be held as sacrifice, and not only material goods. 
And finally comes the caste of the Brahmanas, 
wherein nothing that is transitory should have power 
to attract, and wherein the soul is dwelling in its last 
body upon earth. And beyond the four castes, when 
these have been lived through and their lessons 
learned, stands the Sannyasi, who has no caste, nor 
uses rites nor ceremonies, nor fires, nor possesses 
anything that belongs to the passing existence—the 
Sannyasi of the heart, not only of the cloth. So 
thoroughly is he apart from personality that men in 
greeting him say only, “Namo Narayanaya,*'prais¬ 
ing the God in him instead of greeting the outer 
form. 

This caste system makes the political fabric of the 
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nation; the spiritual teaching, under the exoteric 
expression, gave rise to this fourfold order. 

Next, we must glance at the personal life, Le., the 
life that is led in the three worlds through one per¬ 
sonal life-cycle, one period in each world. There 
again the life varies according to the stage reached 
by the individual, that is, by his stage in the whole 
life of the soul. In the early stage he will have the 
simple life of the senses with a little of the lower 
mind, and will spend considerable time in Bhuvarlo- 
ka and a brief time in Svargaloka. As he advances in¬ 
tellectually, the stay in Bhuvarloka will shorten, and 
that in Svargaloka will lengthen, his desires being 
of a nature to find fruition chiefiy in the higher 
world. Let us take a case of yet higher order to 
show the earthly life in its highest stage before 
actual Yoga is practised, lived so as to minimize 
life in Bhuvarloka and to extend the bliss of Svar¬ 
galoka. 

The personal life on earth is divided into four 
stages, or ashramas. First, the life of the student, 
where he has as it were to rehearse in the new body 
all the virtues he had to learn in his past evolution 
when he belonged to the Shudra caste—obedience, 
discipline, reverence, chastity, industry, duty to 
those above him, these are the expressions of the life 
required from the Hindu student—the first stage of 
this personal life. Then comes the second stage, 
the stage of the married home, of the man as citizen, 
as husband, as father of a family, discharging his 
duties alike to the State and to the home. This is 
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the second or grihastha stage, the school of unselfish 
virtue, penetrated through and through with religion. 
He must perform the five daily sacrifices, the sacri¬ 
fices to the Gods, to the Pitris, to the Rishis, to 
men, and to animals—teaching the round of daily 
duty of unselfish charity. Thus were all debts paid 
to the invisible and the visible, and the daily obliga¬ 
tions of every kind discharged. There were further 
special ceremonies, marking every family event, 
ceremonies connected with the ante-natal life of a 
child, ceremonies at birth, ceremonies at marriage, 
ceremonies at death, ceremonies after death, follow¬ 
ing the soul onwards into the invisible world—all 
these laid down as the spiritual fabric within which 
the soul was to develop. The noblest ideal of mar¬ 
ried life ever given to the world is found in Hindu¬ 
ism, of husband and wife drawn together by spiritual 
affinity rather than by fleshly desire, and joined in 
the bonds of an indissoluble marriage, joined for 
spiritual development, for spiritual growth; the man 
unable to perform many of the religious ceremonies 
without the wife, the wife being the shishya, the 
pupil, of the husband, who was guru as well as 
spouse. See the life led within the family, the 
beautiful relationship of sons to father, of sons to 
mother, of brothers to sisters, and so on; all laid 
down with care and discrimination, always with the 
eye fixed on the one idea—to develop the dawning 
quality of spiritual love in man. Then the insist¬ 
ence on moral virtues, the constant holding up in 
the great literature, familiar in every household, of 
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the very noblest ideals, ideals in which men lived the 
common life of men and were yet patterns of noblest 
virtue, expressing the very loftiest purity and right¬ 
eousness of life. Is there any literature that gives 
to the training of the young heart nobler examples 
to follow in every department of human life? Could 
your daughters have better examples, say, of wifely 
love, than in Sita and Savitri? Could they have 
nobler inspiration to win knowledge than the ex¬ 
amples of Gargi and Maitreyi? Where will you find 
grander types of humanity, perfect in all the different 
circumstances of life? If you take patterns of virtue, 
can you find a nobler trio anywhere than the three 
brothers, Rama, Lakshmana, and Bharata? Can 
you find brotherly devotion, brotherly love, broth¬ 
erly service anywhere more exquisitely delineated? 
Can you find more fervent love between husband and 
wife than that between Rama and Sita? Can you find 
nobler example of exquisite balance of mind, of pa¬ 
tience, of serenity than in the exiled ruler Yudhish- 
thira? Can you find anywhere duty more perfectly in¬ 
carnated than in Bhishma, lying on his bed of arrows 
and pouring out divinest wisdom to the younger lives 
who gathered round him? Thus was the soul trained 
by precept and example, thus stage by stage was the 
soul led on in daily practice. Then follow the last 
two stages of life, when the family duties were ful¬ 
filled—^life in the forest, husband and wife carrying 
out with them the household fire which had been 
lighted at the time of their marriage, and leading 
there a life of peaceful contemplation away from the 
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world, leaving full-grown sons behind them to carry 
on the duties of the state and the home; and then 
the final stage of the recluse, of the ascetic, where 
the soul was left face to face with Brahman. Such 
was the life, orderly and progressive, self-restrained 
and dignified, by which the soul was trained and de¬ 
veloped until the time came when there were open 
before it the three paths, or Margas, the practice 
of Yoga commencing in the two later stages of the 
preceding lives. 

We have arrived at the third division of our sub¬ 
ject—the science of Yoga, the way by which a man 
may hasten his evolution, expand his consciousness, 
and rise into union with the Supreme. Yoga was 
the final stage of an evolution patiently trodden with 
ever-increasing recognition of the goal, from the 
worship of the lower Devatas* through the four 
castes, through the four ashramas, up to the direct 
training for the liberation of the soul from the wheel 
of births and deaths. 

As just said, three are the paths, and each has 
its own Yoga: Karma Marga, the final stage of 
which 'is Karma Yoga; Gnyana Marga, ending 
with Gnyana Yoga; Bhakti Marga, ending in 
Bhakti Yoga.* For all the subdual of the senses 
and the control of the mind are essential prerequi- 

* Lower Gods, including the astral entities who are busied 
with the processes of nature on the two lowest planes. 

* The path of action; the path of wisdom ; the path of devo¬ 
tion. Yoga, or union with the Self, may be practised and 
attained by any one of these three ways. 
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sites, but the methods to accomplish this differ with 
the paths. 

In the Karma Marga a man learns by constant 
practice in daily life; in the home he practises re¬ 
straint of the senses, is self-denying, self-sacrificing; 
he gains control of the mind by his daily meditation, 
by accuracy and diligence in his business, by utilizing 
the constant opportunities of maintaining concentra¬ 
tion and balance amid the distractions and in the 
whirl of the common life of men. When by lives of 
such effort he has prepared himself, he begins the 
Karma Yoga, by which he learns to perform action 
as duty, without desire for fruit, ‘‘renouncing the 
fruits of action,” as it is called. He performs every 
duty with scrupulous fidelity, but he looks for no 
fruit from it, he renounces all results. Finally he 
performs every action as sacrifice to the Supreme, 
his only motive the doing of the will of Ishvara. 
By this, though living in the world, he has no attach¬ 
ments and is at heart the unattached, the wanderer. 
By this, he builds his “hut” and has his solitary 
place for meditation. By this he realizes the pure 
“ I” and its unity with other “ I’s,” and is the Hamsa. 
By this he rises above the “I” and becomes the Para- 
mahamsa.* By renunciation and sacrifice Aham- 
kara * is destroyed, and with its destruction the blind¬ 
ing veils fall away from his eyes, and he is filled with 
Gnyana and Bhakti, for the end of the three paths is 
one. 

* These stages are described below in the Gnyana M^rga. 

® The quality of I-ness, separateness. 
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For the Gnyana Marga a man develops his intel¬ 
lect by study pursued through many lives, till* he 
has reached a point at which he begins to weary of 
mere knowledge, and seeks the permanent truth, of 
which all knowledges are the broken gleams. Then 
he must develop Viveka, discrimination between the 
real and the unreal; Vairagya, disgust for the un¬ 
real; Shatsampatti, the six mental qualifications— 
Shama, control of the mind; Dama, control of the 
body; Uparati, wide-minded tolerance; Titiksha, en¬ 
durance; Shraddha, faith; Samadhana, balance; he 
must have Mumuksha, the longing for liberation 
from the transitory; and then, with all these, he is 
the Adhikari, the man fitted to receive initiation 
into Yoga. ^ Then he follows the Gnyana Yoga, and, 
discerning the valuelessness of the transitory, he 
becomes the Parivrajaka, the wanderer, unattached 
by desire, the homeless man. By yet deeper vision 
he realizes the permanent and rests on that as his 
secure foundation, so becoming the Kutichaka, the 
dweller in the hut, abiding in that one secure resting- 
place. Then he feels the self-consciousness clearly, 
realizes the “ I,” and sees the same '' I” in others, the 
Hamsa stage. Rising above it, as the spiritual 
vision is clarified and consciousness expands, he 
becomes the Paramahamsa, beyond the “I,’* and 
realizes “I am He.” 

Bhakti Marga is trodden by the soul whose affec- 

* These were the qualifications demanded by Shri Shanka- 
r^ch^rya ere a man was allowed to study his Vedanta, for the 
Vedanta cannot be realized without Yoga. 
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tions are drawn towards some manifested aspect of 
God, and its early stages are those of devoted wor¬ 
ship, of deep love and reverence. Gradually the 
soul takes on the qualities it worships, becoming 
that which it adores. The non-attachment gained 
by renunciation in Karma Marga, by discrimination 
in Gnyana Marga, it gains by expelling all lower at¬ 
tachments by the one attachment to its Lord; by love 
it conquers all baser desires, and they wither for lack 
of expression. Sacrifice is a joyful acting out of 
devotion; each of the four stages is trodden, with 
love, in each case, as the active means of accomplish¬ 
ment, until the love that worshipped finds the object 
of its worship embracing it, and feels itself merging 
into complete unity with its Beloved. 

In truth the three paths blend, and in the higher 
stages you cannot separate the one from the other; 
for the Karma Yogi is full of Bhakti, and also by his 
sacrifice destroys Ahamkara and thus becomes per¬ 
fect in wisdom. The Gnyani and the Bhakta each 
take on the qualities of the other. In the heart of the 
Bhakta wisdom arises spontaneously, and in the 
heart of the Gnyani/Bhakti fiowers as the inevitable 
result of vision. 

In the later stages of each path, so soon as His 
services are needed, the Guru appears and takes the 
soul under His own guidance; the man becomes a 
shishya, a chela.' He comes not to the unprepared, 
the unready, though the impatience of man often 
cries out for His presence when that presence would 
^ A disciple, or pupil. 
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be unheeded were it there. He leads the soul 
through the later stages, giving such adjusting aid 
as is required, helping it to unfold its own capacities, 
the divine potentialities within it, thus hastening its 
evolution until achievement is reached. Then the 
chela, in his turn, becomes the liberated soul, ready 
and fit to help onwards the less advanced. He be¬ 
comes the Jivanmukta,^ living in the body still, to 
be a link between humanity physical and humanity 
spiritual, a channel of divine love and strength to 
man. Or he may become the Videhamukta,* living 
in the invisible world, still yielding service to the 
One, still carrying out the divine purpose, serving in 
other ways as channel of spiritual life to men. These 
mighty Ones pay Their debts to Their own Gurus by 
service of the present and of the future humanities, 
acting as Gurus to present and future shishyas, just 
as They received Their own illumination from Gurus 
developed in the past. Thus universe succeeds uni¬ 
verse, each aiding its successes, until our thought 
fails to express itself, and the human faculty sinks 
down unable to soar farther. 

Such briefly, most imperfectly expressed, such is 
the religion founded in immemorial antiquity, that 
has come down from the Rishis. Such ought to be 
your religion, heirs of the past, descendants of those 
mighty ones! Just in so far as you live it, in so far 
are you really their heirs. Just in so far as this is 
dear to you and practised by you, are you learning 

* The liberated soul. 

2 The liberated bodiless one. 
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the lesson of evolution as it was taught by Them, 
and given to the people They instructed; just so far 
are you profiting by opportunities greater than those 
offered to any other nation, opportunities that, 
wasted, will be bewailed by you under less favorable 
conditions in many a life to come. 


ZOROASTRIANISM. 


My Brothers, one of the differences which are 
continually arising between occult knowledge and 
the Oriental science which has of late years been 
growing up in the West, is the question of the age 
of the great religions. When we come to Buddhism 
and to Christianity the difference is limited to the 
question of a century or two. But with regard both 
to Hinduism and Zoroastrianism there is an entire 
conflict between Orientalism and Occultism—a clash 
which does not seem likely to cease: for most cer¬ 
tainly the Occultists will not change their position, 
and the Orientalists, on the other hand, are likely 
only to be driven backwards stage by stage with the 
unveiling of ancient cities, with the discovery of 
ancient monuments. And this is a slow process. 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism go back into what his¬ 
tory would call ‘‘ the night of time,” Hinduism being 
the more ancient, and Zoroastrianism the second 
religion in the evolution of the Aryan race. 

I propose to look at the changes of opinion through 
which Orientalists have passed, in order to show you 
how they are gradually being forced backwards, dis¬ 
puting, we may say, every inch of the ground, cen¬ 
tury after century, as the growing evidence points 
to an ever greater antiquity. Then I will take up 
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the occult testimony, and see where that places the 
religion of the Iranian Prophet 

Some writers, we find, on glancing over their 
works, place this prophet—called Zoroaster some¬ 
times, and more lately Zarathushtra (and I must ask 
the pardon of my Parsi brethren, as I may be commit¬ 
ting the most flagrant mispronunciations, for I am ab¬ 
solutely ignorant of the Avestaic language)—as late as 
6io B.c. That would make him about contemporary 
with the Buddha and with Plato—a position resting 
on Mahometan authority, and if ever seriously 
entertained by European Orientalists now at least 
entirely renounced. Dr. L. H. Mills—looked upon 
as one of the greatest European authorities, who 
made the standard translation of the Gathas and 
published with it the various other authoritative 
translations—in dealing with this question of anti¬ 
quity, relies on the evidence of language, a point on 
which I shall have something to say a little later. 
He says that the Gathas are written in a tongue 
which is evidently related to the Vaidic Sanskrit, 
the Gathas being “long after the oldest Riks.*'* 
Now the Rig Veda is put by him at the preposterous¬ 
ly late date of only 4,000 years before Christ; and 
basing himself on that date he puts the Gathas at 
1000 B.c., and possibly as far back as 1500 b.c. 
So that we have got from 610 b.c. to 1000 b.c. or 
even 1500 b.c. as our first backward step. But Dr. 
Mills says that they may be much older—as, in truth, 

' Zendavesta, Introduction, p. 37. Sacred Books of the East, 
xxxi. 
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they are. In his later work, writing in 1890, he says : 
“ I have ceased to resist the conviction that the latter 
limit [b.c. 1500] maybe put farther back. If they 
antedate the worship of Mithra . . . there is no 
telling how old they may be. The decision of criti¬ 
cism is to refrain from conjectures too closely limit¬ 
ing their age.*’ ‘ 

Then we come to the view taken by the German 
savant, Dr. Haug, and we find that he contends for 
a greater antiquity, basing himself on the destruction 
of the library of Persepolis by Alexander, in 329 b.c. 
He argues that, in order that such a vast library, 
such a mass of literature, should have been gathered 
together, you must assume a greater antiquity, to 
give the mere time necessary for the writing and the 
gathering of the books. The writing was completed, 
he thinks, about 400 b.c. It is not possible, he says, 
at the very latest, to put the time of Zoroaster after 
1000 B.C., and the regards 2800 b.c. as a more likely 
date, while he may be very much older. ^ Dr. 
Haug further remarks: ‘‘Under no circumstances 
can we assign him a later date than b.c. 1000, and 
one may even find reasons for placing his era much 
earlier and making him a contemporary of Moses. 
Pliny, who compares both Moses and Zoroaster, 

' A Study of five Zaruthushtrian (Zoroastrzan) Gdthds, 
with Pahlavi translation. Naryosangh’s Sanskrit Text and the 
Persian text translated, and a commentary. Introduction, 
pp. xix., XX. 

* Essays on the Parsh, by Martin Haug. Ph.D., Triibner's 
Oriental Series, p. 136. 
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whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of 
magic rites, goes much further and states that Zoro¬ 
aster lived several thousand years before Moses.*'' 
So we are gradually getting backward, from 6io 
B.c. to 1500 B.c.; from 1500 b.c. to 2800 b.c., and 
possibly very much earlier, may be the first procla¬ 
mation of the famous truths by the Prophet. Greek 
testimony, however, which is available—and it is 
valuable as being much more ancient than the views 
of our modern Orientalists—throws the date, once 
more, very much farther back. Aristotle, for in¬ 
stance, places the date of the Prophet at 9600 b. c. , 
putting it 6,000 years before the time of Plato, and 
we may say generally that this is the view which is 
taken by the Greek historians. Somewhere about 
9,000 years before the Christian era would be the 
date assigned by them to the teachings of the Proph¬ 
et.* The discoveries now being made by Euro¬ 
pean archaeologists are very much helping the con¬ 
tention which pushes the beginnings of the religion 
farther and farther back; for, inasmuch as we have 
to connect this Zarathushtrian tradition with the 
tradition of Chaldea, with the tradition of Nineveh, 
and of Babylonia, the late researches in those dis¬ 
tricts throw some light upon the question. You 
may remember that only a month or two ago in 
Lucifer^ in a comment on an article by H. P. Blavat- 
sky, I mentioned some of the very latest discoveries 
which are being made in the country over which this 
religion once ruled unchallenged. We find there the 
* Ibid, p. 299. * Ibid, p. 298. 
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history of that land, preserved in cuneiform writing, 
traced back to at least seven thousand years before 
Christ, and probably, the discoverer says, to 8000 
B.c. This cuneiform writing is now under process 
of translation, and it is possible that, when that trans¬ 
lation is published, evidence which even European 
science will accept may be available corroborative 
of the antiquity of the religion of Zoroaster. 

Occultism, in any case, throws the beginnings of 
his teachings far, far back, age after age behind all 
these dates. Occultists have two kinds of records 
on which they rely. First, the great Brotherhood 
has preserved the ancient writings—the writings 
themselves, taken away at the time when they were 
written; these writings are stored in underground 
temples, underground libraries, where no enemy can 
find them and where no injury can touch them. 
There, millennium after millennium, the knowledge 
of the world is gathered in its written form, and 
there are people to-day, men and women to-day, 
who have been permitted to set eyes on many of 
these ancient writings—writings the very knowl¬ 
edge of which has passed from the world of profane 
history, writings in the ancient sacerdotal lan¬ 
guage, different from anything which the most an¬ 
cient ' f the races now knows. That is not the only 
record on which the occultist depends; he depends 
also on those imperishable records written, as we 
sometimes say, in the Akasha itself; meaning by 
that that there is a subtle medium which, to use a 
physical analogy, records like a sensitive plate every 
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event that happens, even in its minutest details— 
the photograph, as it were, of the evolution of man, 
correct down to the very tiniest incident, and which 
at any time may be referred to, at any moment may 
be read, by those who train themselves for the study, 
who are willing to undergo the discipline necessary 
for such a research. Thus the record can be verified 
by each successive inquirer; we have the testimony 
of expert after expert who studies these most ancient 
records, and who sees not mere written characters 
but the events of the past, moving in living accuracy 
before him, moving as they occurred, instinct with 
life. The events of the history behind us thus live 
in the past of time. 

According to those records, this religion which in 
modern days is called Zoroastrianism, the religion 
of the Parsis, is, as I said, the second of the religions 
of the Aryan stock. The Iranians, coming forth from 
the same cradle-land as the first family, but spread¬ 
ing westwards over that vast extent of territory 
which includes not only modern Persia but the realm 
of ancient Persia, were led in their first migration 
thither by their great Prophet Zoroaster, who held 
to them the same position that Manu held to the 
whole original Aryan race. He belonged to the 
same mighty Brotherhood, and was a high Initiate 
of the same great Lodge, taught by the same Teach¬ 
ers, the Sons of the Fire. Many of you will have 
read in those most ancient records from the Book of 
Dzyan, given in the Secret Doctrine * of the Sons of 
* Op, cit,, by H. P. Blavatsky, i., stanza iv., i. 
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the Fire, who were the Instructors of all the great 
Initiates, called in Their turn the Lords of the 
Flame. He came as a teacher at the beginning of 
this Iranian subrace, to give them the ancient truths 
in a form fitted for a civilization that was to grow 
up amongst them; in a form fitted for the type of 
mind which was to develop amongst them, suited to 
train, to evolve, to develop them, just as other faiths 
were given to other peoples with the same object and 
on similar lines. From that mighty Teacher—whose 
date runs backward to a time at which every Orien¬ 
talist would laugh in scorn—from Him came down 
a line of prophets that superintended the earlier de¬ 
velopment of the Iranian people. And here let me 
remind you that, when we are speaking of such a 
line of prophets, it by no means follows that each 
prophet is a separate individual, for the same soul 
often reincarnates time after time in the same office, 
as you know well enough from your own ancient re¬ 
cords. Such men as, say, Veda Vyasa, had not one 
birth only upon earth but many births, for those men 
are always living in touch with earth. They are 
always superintending the spiritual evolution of 
mankind, and They come forth from time to time, 
from age to age, manifesting in a body of the time 
at which They appear, the same great Teacher, the 
same liberated Soul, the same mighty Instructor, 
over and over again taking the same name, as 
though to suggest the spiritual identity to the deaf 
ears of men. And tracing down this line of prophets, 
or this Prophet, we begin to see where the Greek 
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tradition comes in, and we understand that the 
Zoroaster spoken of by Aristotle ninety-six hun¬ 
dred years before what we call the time of 
Christ (dated of course by him from Plato, not 
from Christ) was seventh of this name from 
the original Zoroaster, and not the first Zoro¬ 
aster as the Greeks supposed, and as I imagine 
too often many of the modern Parsis are willing to 
believe. He then was seventh in the line of teachers 
who came to revive and reinforce the teaching when 
it was sinking downward, and was menaced with 
overthrow. Still later than that there was another 
Zoroaster, about the year 4000 before Christ, who 
again revived the ancient teaching, again repeated 
the essential truths, giving them forth again with 
divine authority, and by means of that sacred fire 
which is the symbol of Deity and which is in truth 
the voice of Deity. As we study this succession of 
prophets we see that from this ancient religion came 
what is called the great science,” the “ Magic” of the 
Chaldees. We understand that the Magi of antiquity 
were teachers and priests of this same ancient faith, 
and—if, for a moment, I may startle the modern 
mind—that when more than 20,000 years ago the 
Chaldean sage stood on the roof of his observatory 
and marked and recorded the passage of the stars, 
that man was one of the comparatively modem de¬ 
scendants of the long line of the Magi, one of the 
comparatively modern representatives of the ancient 
lore of the Zoroastrian faith. 

Let us then go backward and look at the teaching 
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in the light of its earlier form, even although we 
have only its later recensions so far as scholarship 
is concerned; and we shall find that even in its later 
recensions the ancient truths are recognizable though 
hidden; and that though many of these truths have 
been distorted in the modern form, have been mate¬ 
rialized, have been degraded, still the occultist may 
recognize them; still he may point them out to those 
who follow this ancient religion, and may pray the 
modern Parsis, in the name of their ancient Prophet, 
the divine Initiate who founded their faith, to rise 
above the modern materialism, to rise above the too 
petty limits of modern Orientalism, and to claim 
their rightful dignity as one of the* most ancient of 
the world’s religions. Let them link themselves to 
the immemorial occult tradition, and not degrade 
themselves by accepting every passing suggestion of 
European scholarship. 

Let it be remembered, as we shall find proved by 
language presently, that these ancient Iranians were 
Aryan and not Semitic. That is one of the points 
on which dispute has arisen, and in a moment I will 
show you how the language bears out the occult con¬ 
tention. We admit, of course, in much later days a 
Semitic intermixture. But the Iranians came from 
the Aryan stock, and are really a sister race of the 
Aryans south of the Himalayas. 

The first Zoroaster, in teaching again the essen¬ 
tial principles which are the foundation of every 
faith, and in each faith are apt to be overlaid by 
later accretions, blended philosophy and religion in 
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a remarkable way. Coming to found a civilization 
which had its own peculiar features, which was essen¬ 
tially agricultural in its character, which was per¬ 
meated through and through with the idea of the 
practical side of life, which was intended to train 
men practically in a noble faith and sublime moral¬ 
ity, He did not give a metaphysical philosophy and 
an exoteric religion, linking the two together; but 
He interblended the two so that it is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to give an account of each separately. A 
better idea of the whole is obtained by following His 
method, and by studying the philosophy and the re¬ 
ligion as a single system. Having foresight of the 
special civilization that was to grow up. He gave an 
immense amount of astronomical science interwoven 
with the philosophy and the religious teaching, and 
He gave that astronomical science—so necessary for 
people engaged in agriculture—in its occult form, 
and not in its poor dwarfed modem presentation. 
To Him the stars were not mere masses of matter, 
revolving by blind unconscious laws around dead 
unconscious suns. To Him the planets around the 
sun, and the mighty stars in the highest heavens, 
were but the bodies of spiritual Intelligences, whose 
will was their guiding law and whose knowledge in¬ 
sured the stability of the universe. He taught as¬ 
tronomy not as of dead matter and soulless energy, 
but as of living Intelligences, moving in changeless 
order, because guided by perfect wisdom and un¬ 
swerving will. He taught astronomy as the living 
occult science of spiritual wisdom, expressed in the 
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material universe, the lowest form of its expression. 
Out of the teaching of religious philosophy and of 
science there grew up the ethic which down to the 
present day is the glory of the Zoroastrian creed. 
A perfect practical purity is the keynote of that 
morality, purity in every action of the personal life, 
purity in every relation to external nature, honoring 
external elements as the manifestations of the divine 
purity, guarding, as it were, their spotless cleanliness 
as a homage to the Life wherefrom the whole pro¬ 
ceeds. We shall find as we go on that these are the 
salient points of His teachings, but ere I take them 
up one by one I must glance at this question of the 
language, for we need to understand that question 
to some extent if we are to trace the teachings 
through the different books that at present are in 
our hands. 

I have said that the language in its oldest form, 
the language of the Avesta^ justifies the occult state¬ 
ment of the antiquity of the Zoroastrian faith; for 
by the testimony—and I am quite willing to take it 
when it supports the occult view—^by the testimony of 
European Orientalists this Avestaic language, even 
as it is to-day in the latest recensions, is an Aryan 
dialect and is allied to the Sanskrit of the Vedas. 
There is no time, and it would be a little outside the 
subject, to say anything of the changes which you will 
know occurred in the development of Sanskrit in this 
country, the changes which are noticeable between 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas and the classical Sanskrit 
of later days; but the Avesta is allied to the early, 
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to the Vaidik Sanskrit/ and that Sanskrit, as our 
German doctor tells us, is an elder sister of the 
Avestaic language.^ Not only is this similarity 
clearly and distinctly marked in the words that are 
used, but the similarity goes far beyond the words 
themselves. These ancient Gathas, or hymns, are 
written in metres that are closely allied to the metres 
of the Santa Veda. Their rhythm, their feet, the 
evident method of their chanting, is a very close 
ally of the rhythm, of the feet, of the chanting, 
which still exist amongst the Hindus. So that we 
find, looking at them, that this mark of antiquity is 
upon them, and as we throw back, despite the Orien¬ 
talists, the antiquity of the Vedas, the antiquity of 
Hinduism, we carry back also with us the antiquity 
of the Zoroastrian faith, linking the two together in 
our defence as they were linked together in their 
earlier days in the far past of the two great peoples. 
So again, if I may for a moment take the occult 
record, the chants are the same. Those wonderful 
chants of the ancient world, which have their results 
in the invisible, those chants that control the lower 
intelligences and that rise up to the higher in the 
language of color and of music—these Gathas were 
chanted in that same archaic svara, and, though lost 
by the priests of modern Zoroastrianism, the echoes 
are still recoverable from the Akashic records. 
Turning now—for the survey is necessarily hasty— 
from the language of the Avesta to that much con¬ 
tested word “Zend,’' which some say is a language 
' Essays on the Parsisy p. 70. * Ibid.y p. 40. 
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while others say it is a commentary—how far does 
European scholarship throw light upon the question? 
They say, some scholars—and here I fear modern 
Parsis tend to agree with them—that Zend is nothing 
more than a modern Pahlavi translation and com¬ 
mentary on the ancient writings. The word is con¬ 
stantly applied simply to that translation, made cer¬ 
tainly under the Sasanian dynasty in comparatively 
modern times. But I am glad to see that some Euro¬ 
pean scholarship rejects that contention, and declares 
that the Zend is the original commentary written in 
the language of the Avesta^ and is therefore thrown 
back again to the ancient times, to the times of the 
language allied to the Sanskrit of the Vedas. Dr. 
Haug says that from the ‘‘ use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators we are 
fully entitled to conclude that the Zend they men¬ 
tioned was the commentary on the Avesta already 
existing before they undertook their translation; 
and as they considered it sacred, this Zend was 
probably in the same language as the original Aves¬ 
ta. .. . Originally it (Zend) meant the commenta¬ 
ries made by the successors of Zarathushtra upon 
the sacred writings of the prophet and his immediate 
disciples. These commentaries must have been 
written in nearly the same language as the original 
text, and, as that language gradually became unintel¬ 
ligible to all but the priests, the commentaries were 
regarded as part of the text, and a new explanation, 
or Zend, was required. This new Zend was furnished 
by the most learned priests of the Sasanian period. 
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in the shape of a translation into Pahlavi, the ver¬ 
nacular language of Persia in those days; and in later 
times the term Zend has been confined to this trans¬ 
lation.** ^ The contention that Zend was a commen¬ 
tary is to a large extent shown to be true, if once 
more we turn to the occult testimony instead of to 
the testimony of modem scholarship. For we find, 
and here we may take the evidence of H. P. Blavat- 
sky—who was writing of that which was within her 
own knowledge from her own study under her 
Teacher, under her Guru—that this commentary, 
the original Zend of the Iranians, was a commentary 
written in a language derived from that ancient 
sacerdotal language to which I alluded in the begin¬ 
ning of this lecture. For there is a language known 
to all occultists, not a language of letters, as letters 
are understood in our modem tongues, a language 
of signs, of symbols, of colors, of sounds, which 
rings out in music as well as shines in color, and 
which takes its own forms, which every Initiate can 
recognize and translate into the lower languages of 
the intellectual world. It has sometimes been called 
the Zenzar. It has sometimes been called the Deva- 
Bhashya. H. P. Blavatsky says of Zend: “It means, 
as in one sense correctly stated, ‘a commentary or 
explanation*; but it also means that which the Orien¬ 
talists do not seem to have any idea about, viz,^ the 
‘rendering of the esoteric sentences, * the veil used to 
conceal the correct meaning of the Zen-d-zar texts, 
the sacerdotal language in use among the Initiates 
^ Essays on the Parsts, pp. 120, 122. 
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of archaic India. Found now in several undecipher¬ 
able inscriptions, it is still used and studied to this 
day in the secret communities of the Eastern adepts, 
and called by them—according to the locality— Zend- 
zar and Brahma or Deva Bhdshya, . . . The Zend 
text is simply a secret code of certain words and ex¬ 
pressions agreed upon by the original compilers, 
and the key to which is but with the Initiates.”* 
Many names have been given to the language; names 
matter not, for they vary with every tongue; but the 
essential thing is that such a language exists, that it 
is known to-day as it was known a million years ago, 
that people learn it now as they learned it then, that 
occult instruction is given in that language, and 
not in the clumsy sounds articulated by a physical 
tongue, and that from that language truths are trans¬ 
lated into the most ancient intellectual tongues de¬ 
rived from it. The Vaidik Sanskrit is the most 
ancient intellectual echo of that archaic language, 
and the Zend of the Iranian has the same root, comes 
from the same fount. Later on, when we come to 
the Pahlavi translations, we find there that we are 
within what is generally called historic time. 

Pahlavi” is now applied only to ‘‘ the written lan¬ 
guage of Persia during the Sasanian dynasty, and 
to the literature of that period and a short time 
after,”’* but in earlier times it was used generally 

' Theosophist^ IV., article on Zoroastrianism, commencing 
on p. 224. 

* Essays on the Par sis, p. 81. The Sasanian dynasty flour¬ 
ished from A.D. 226 to A.D. 653, when it was swept away by the 
Mahommedans. 
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for ancient Persian. Here we have Semitic words, 
traces of the Semitic influence, and it is contended 
that these run backwards to some six hundred years 
before the time of Christ. ^ That matters not, for six 
hundred years before the time of Christ is a modern 
time for an occultist. He is dealing with millennia 
and not with centuries, and this sign of Semitic in¬ 
fluence in the later time has absolutely no influence on 
his judgment as to the origin of the ancient faith. 
We must pass from this question of language, which 
might well be worked out at greater length and which 
leads to many other matters of interest, to one other 
disputed point of importance, too much overlooked. 
The Chaldean tradition, as it is preserved through 
the Grecian nation, is of vital interest, although it 
be at present ignored, as, I understand, by the mod¬ 
ern Zoroastrianism. This Chaldean tradition which 
comes through Greece may roughly be said to have 
arisen as follows. In the time of Alexander it is 
admitted that there was a vast library at Persepolis, 
but, as you know, he burned it either in drunkenness 
or in revenge. Hence he is constantly called “the 
accursed Alexander” in all the later writings belong¬ 
ing to the faith of Zoroaster. Now there is evidence 
that at the time of that burning there were two com¬ 
plete sets of the whole Zoroastrian literature. One 
of these sets was in the library and was burnt by 
this “ accursed Alexander. ” The other set was taken 
possession of by the Greek conquerors, and by them 
was translated into Greek. Little of this survives, 

1 Ibid,, p. 8i. 
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but fragments of it remain in the NabathcEan Agri¬ 
culture^ in the quotations made from it by Neo- 
Platonic writers, who speak of the Oracles of 
Zoroaster and of the teachings of that Prophet. 
These traces of the ancient teaching, preserved in 
the literature of the Greeks, strengthen and cor¬ 
roborate the acknowledged Zoroastrian tradition. 
Why then should not this assistance be accepted in 
the struggle to substantiate the antiquity of the re¬ 
ligion? Why should not modem Parsis take the evi¬ 
dence which comes down to them through this other 
line, since the two lines are found to blend into one? 
These fragments preserved by Greek authors, borne 
witness to in the literature of the Greek nation, these 
fragments still breathe the ancient spirit, and cor¬ 
roborate the teachings which Zoroaster in the past 
has given. 

Let us now turn to the literature itself, and con¬ 
sider our documents. First comes the Yasna, of 
which the most ancient part consists of the Gathas, 
the archaic hymns, the teachings which came from 
the mouth of the great Prophet Himself. They are 
now only five in number, and, as accepted in the 
present day, are mere fragments, but they are digni¬ 
fied, sublime, and grand, bearing testimony to the 
nobility of the ancient teaching. These form the 
first part of the Yasna; the second part consists 
of prayers and ceremonies—prayers addressed to 
the supreme Deity, prayers equally addressed to the 
mighty ones who stand below Him, forming the 
spiritual hierarchy. For ancient Zoroastrianism 
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knew nothing of that modern materialism which 
tries to place God at one pole of the universe and 
man and his world at the other, with a mighty gap 
of bare and empty space between them. In Zoro¬ 
astrianism, as in every other ancient faith, there 
was no gap in the universe, no empty space, no 
place where there were not living Intelligences, no 
place where spiritual beings were not .working; 
from man near the base of the ladder to the supreme 
God at its head, there were ranged Intelligences 
growing higher and higher, diviner and diviner, and 
all these were objects of adoration—a fact to which 
the whole literature of Zoroastrianism bears testi¬ 
mony. After the Yasna^ with its two parts, we 
have the Visparad, a collection of invocations, of 
preparatory invocations to be used before other 
prayers and sacrifices. These two, the Yasna and 
the Visparad^ may be regarded as holding the posi¬ 
tion in Zoroastrianism that is held by the Vedas in 
Hinduism. Below these there comes what was once 
a vast mass of literature, of which only, alas! the 
names for the most part survive. There is one book 
complete, and some few fragments of the remainder, 
out of a list of twenty-one great treatises, of which 
the contents, roughly outlined, are also on record— 
the twenty-one Nasks they are called. These deal 
with sciences of every kind, with medicine, with as¬ 
tronomy, with agriculture, with botany, with philoso¬ 
phy, with the whole range in fact of sciences and 
laws; they hold the position held by the Vedangain 
Hinduism. I lay stress on these analogies, because 
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they so much strengthen our position as to the anti¬ 
quity and the dignity of this ancient faith. Of these 
only one book survives in its entirety, the Vendidad^ 
the book of laws affecting the preservation of purity 
alike in external nature and in man. Next we have 
the Khordah Avesta or little Avesta^ consisting of 
Yashts (invocations) and of prayers, for the use of 
the laity rather than of the priests, many of them 
the prayers used daily by the modern Parsis. It is 
a mixed collection—some of the fragments very an¬ 
cient, some of comparatively recent date. After the 
burning of the library of Persepolis came a period 
of five hundred and fifty years of anarchy and 
tumult, and it was only at the close of this period 
that, under the Sasanian monarchs, the surviving 
fragments of Zoroastrian literature were gathered 
together. Little marvel that but fragments re¬ 
mained, fragments of a once glorious whole, like 
pieces of mosaic rent from their bed where they 
formed part of a great and intelligible picture. Only 
those who can recover the picture can see where 
each fragment fitted in, and can thus judge of the 
original beauty of the whole. 

I have explained rather at length—considering the 
time at my disposal—though very briefly in reality, 
these preliminary details, because to most people 
they are almost unknown, and yet, unless they are 
known, it is impossible to appreciate the weight of 
evidence by which the antiquity of the philosophy 
and the religion themselves are sustained. And we 
may also say that it is necessary to see where the gaps 
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in the evidence occur, to appreciate how much has 
been lost, how fragmentary are the Scriptures re¬ 
maining in our hands, and how imperfect must 
therefore be any statement of the philosophy and 
the religion drawn from them alone. Enough, how¬ 
ever, remains to substantiate the proposition that 
Zoroastrianism is at one with occult teaching on all 
important points, save one. In the Scriptures, as 
accepted by orthodox Parsis, reincarnation is not 
found; it is taught in the fragments preserved by 
the Greeks, and in the Desatir, a book containing 
much occult truth, but none of these are regarded as 
authoritative. 

Let us now turn to the philosophy and the religion 
themselves, and as there has been, most unfortu¬ 
nately, a materialistic reaction, under European in¬ 
fluence, it is necessary to quote verse by verse from 
the received Scriptures in order to establish the 
ancient occult teachings. 

At the head of the manifested universe stands 
Ahura-Mazdao, sometimes translated as the liv¬ 
ing Wisdom, sometimes as the Lord of Wisdom, 
sometimes as the Wise Lord. The cuneiform 
inscriptions have Auramazda, the Sasanian Au- 
harmazda, and the modern Persian is Hormazd or 
Ormazd.' 

He is the Supreme, He is the Universal, the All- 
pervasive, the Source and the Fountain of Life; He, 
in the Zoroastrian religion, holds the same position 
as the manifested Brahman of the Upanishads, who 
' Essays on the Parsis^ p. 302. 
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came forth at the beginning, the One, the source of 
life to man. He is described over and over again in 
the different Scriptures, not so fully in the Gathas— 
though there also in part—as in some of the prayers 
and invocations. Let us take two specimens to show 
what is the description given of this mighty Being, 
in order that you may realize how sublime is the 
conception, how lofty this idea of the primeval God. 
In the Ormazd Yasht^ He proclaims His own quali¬ 
ties, something in the same way as Shri Krishna 
does in the Tenth Discourse in the Bhagavad GUd, 
He proclaims His names, the names which describe 
His attributes. He says: “ I am the Protector, I am 
the Creator, I am the Nourisher, I am the Knowing, 
I am the Holiest Heavenly One. My name is the 
Healing . . . My name is God, my name is Great, 
Wise One; My name is the Pure ... I am called 
the Majestic . . . the Far-seeing ... I am called 
the Watcher . . . The Augmenter,’' and so on 
through a list of seventy-two names. * Let us listen 
to the description of Him in the words of the great 
Prophet Himself; “He (Ahura-Mazda) first created, 
through His inborn lustre, the multitude of celestial 
bodies, and through His intellect the good creatures, 
governed by the inborn good mind. Thou, Ahura- 
Mazda, the Spirit who art everlasting, makest them 
(the good creatures) grow. When my eyes behold 
Thee, the Essence of Truth, the Creator of life, who 
manifests His life in His works, then I know Thee 
to be the primeval Spirit, Thou, Mazda, so high in 
' Ormazd Yaskt, trans. from Prof. Spiegel by A. H. Bleek. 
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mind as to create the world, and the father of the 
good mind.’'^ Ahura-Mazdao is revealed as three¬ 
fold, and we read in the Khorda Avesta ; “ Praise to 
Thee, Ahura-Mazda, threefold before other crea¬ 
tures.’’* Notice this “threefold,” for it is of vital 
importance. It joins this Zoroastrian conception of 
the First Being to the threefold or triple Brahman 
who is so familiar to us in the Upanishads, and it 
also explains His emanating two principles which 
exist in Him, and a third completing the Trinity, 
two principles which too often have been placed as 
opposing principles, making the 2k)roastrian teach¬ 
ing essentially dualistic instead of essentially mon¬ 
istic, as it is. But before taking up that point we 
must recognize that according to the ancient teach¬ 
ing there was behind and beyond Ahura-Mazdao the 
One, the Unknowable, that “ Boundless Time” who 
by Orientalists in Europe is denied, knowing not 
the occult teachings. They argue that the idea of 
Boundless Time, as the source of Ahura-Mazdao, is 
founded on a grammatical blunder, instead of its 
being, as it is, an attempt to convey the occult truth 
of the One Existence, unknowable to human facul¬ 
ties. But although they contest it, they admit the 
antiquity of the teaching; they must admit that the 
testimony of ancient days is at one with the occult 
teaching. If we take the Greek evidence, it speaks 
with no uncertain voice as to what was taught. 
Plutarch says: “ Cromasdes [Ahura-Mazdao] sprang 

^ Gdthd Ahunavaiti, trans. by Dr. Haug. 

^ Op, cit,, vii. Qarsit Nydyis, i Spiegel. 
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out of the purest light;”* Damascius writes: “The 
Magi and the whole Aryan nation consider, as Eude- 
ruos writes, some Space, and others Time, as the uni¬ 
versal cause, out of which the good god as well as 
the evil spirit were separated, or, as others assert, 
light and darkness, before these two spirits,arose,'* ^ 
Theodores speaks of “ the nefarious doctrine of the 
Persians, which Zoroastrades introduced, vi^., that 
about ZoROUAN, whom he makes the ruler of the 
whole universe, and calls him Destiny; and who, 
when offering sacrifice in order to generate Hormis- 
das, produced both Hormisdas and Satan.”® Very 
interesting is this blundering account of a contro¬ 
versialist, especially his reference to the occult teach¬ 
ing of the primeval Sacrifice. This again comes out 
in a “ Refutation of Heresies” in the fifth century 
A.D. by Ezvik: “Before anything, heaven or earth, 
or creature of any kind whatever therein, was exist¬ 
ing, Zeruan existed. . . . He offered sacrifices for a 
thousand years in the hope of obtaining a son, Ormiz 
by name, who was to create heaven, earth, and every¬ 
thing therein. ” * Dr. Haug, who clings to the gram¬ 
matical-blunder theory, nevertheless acknowledges: 
“That this doctrine of Zarvan Akarana was com¬ 
monly believed in Persia, during the times of the 
Sasanians, may be distinctly seen from the reports 
quoted above (pp. 12-14).” ® Apart all occult testi¬ 
mony, this is enough to establish that Zarathushtra 
taught the ancient doctrine of the One Existence, 

' Essays on the Parsis, p. 9. ^ Ibid ,, p. 12. 

^ Ibid, ^Ibid,, p. 13. ^ Op, cit,, pp. 309, 310. 
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unmanifested, from which the manifested came 
forth. And when we further read of a primeval 
sacrifice, performed by God Himself, from which 
Ahura-Mazdao was produced, we know by the hint, 
so dark to the many but so clear to the few, that the 
primary Sacrifice, the limitation by which manifesta¬ 
tion was rendered possible, was also taught by Zara- 
thushtra, as it is known to every student of occult¬ 
ism, and is hinted at over and over again in the 
Scriptures of the world. H. P. Blavatsky says: ‘‘ Ahu- 
ra-Mazda (Asura-Mazda) himself issued from Zero- 
ana Akema, ‘Boundless (circle of) Time,* or the 
unknown cause. The glory of the latter is too ex¬ 
alted, its light too resplendent for either human in¬ 
tellect or mortal eye to grasp and see. Its primal 
emanation is eternal light, which, from having been 
previously concealed in Darkness, was called to mani¬ 
fest itself, and thus was formed Ormazd, the ‘King 
of Life.* He is the ‘first-born* in Boundless Time, 
but like his own antetype (pre-existing spiritual 
idea) has lived within Darkness from all eternity.*’ ^ 

To the occultist, knowing that Zarathushtra was 
a member of the Brotherhood, there can of course 
be no doubt as to His teaching on this fundamental 
truth; but for others the external testimony ought 
to be sufficient, and the fact that the opposing view 
is merely the idea of Europeans, ignorant of the 
ancient lore. 

Let us now return to the threefold Ahura-Mazdao, 
and His unfolding in order that creation might be. 

* Article on Zoroastrianism, Theosophist, IV., 224. 
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We learn that from him duality proceeded, Spento- 
Mainyush and Angro-Mainyush, two principles that 
had their root in Him, but that were unfolded in 
order that a manifested universe might be brought 
into existence. The words “ good” and “ evil” are 
used to describe these two principles, but they are 
not the best words of description; the key is given 
in the most ancient Gathas. Good and evil may be 
said to only come into existence when man in his 
evolution develops the power of knowledge and of 
choice; the original duality is not of good and evil, 
but is of spirit and matter, of reality and non-reality, 
of light and darkness, of construction and destruc¬ 
tion, the two poles between which the universe is 
woven and without which no universe can be. The 
second phrase, ‘‘reality and non-reality,” is used by 
Zarathushtra Himself in the proclamation of this 
fundamental truth, for we read in the Gdthd Ahuna- 
vaiti that the Prophet declared, standing by the 
sacred Fire—we will in a few moments see the signifi¬ 
cance of a declaration made standing by the Fire— 
“ In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity;” He goes on to 
say: “ And these two spirits united created the first 
(the material things); one the reality, the other the 
non-reality.”' There is that primary duality. Sat 
and Asat, exactly the occult teaching, that from the 
One the duality unfolds, in order that the many may 
proceed. From the One came forth the reality and 

* Essays on the Par sis, Yasna xxx. 3, 4. Trans, by Dr. 
Haug. 
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the iinreality. The Prophet goes on to say that the 
one or the other of these must be followed, of these 
two “spirits’’ you must choose one, just as in all 
ancient teachings it is said that we may choose either 
spirit or matter; call them, if you will, good and evil, 
but good and evil are not the fundamental names; 
it is the spiritual or the material between which the 
choice of man is made. Various names are given to 
these two, showing how they were understood in the 
ancient days. In Gdth&. Ushatavaiti (Yasna xlv.) it 
is said: “ All ye who have come from near and far, 
should now listen and hearken to what I shall pro¬ 
claim. Now the wise have manifested this universe 
as a duality. ... I will proclaim the two primeval 
spirits of the world, of whom the increaser thus spoke 
to the destroyer. ” ^ There are two names again that 
give us the clue to the secret, the “ increaser” and 
the “destroyer,” the one from whom the life is ever 
pouring forth, and the other the material side, which 
belongs to form and which is ever breaking up in 
order that the life may go on into higher expression. 
As though to impress this on the people, it is said 
that the so-called evil spirit is the death by which 
the body of men is struck away; the destruction of 
form means the passing on of life into higher condi¬ 
tions—not the work of any evil power, but the liber¬ 
ation of the soul, and therefore a part of the divine 
manifestation of the universe. They are also spoken 
of as “the two masters,” as “the two creators,” and 
we find it declared that the mighty Intelligence 
* Op, cit,^ I, 2. 
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Srosh worshipped these “ two creators who create all 
things.’* * Surely this great One would not worship 
evil, though He might reverence the duality in the 
divine nature. As though to set the question at rest, 
They are spoken of as “ my two spirits” by Ahura- 
Mazdao Himself.* Dr. Haug fully grasps this idea 
and remarks: ‘‘They are the two moving causes in 
the universe, united from the beginning, and there¬ 
fore called ‘twins ’ [Y^md^ Sans. Yaman). They are 
present everywhere; in Ahura-Mazda as well as in 
man. . . . We never find Angro-Mainyrish men¬ 
tioned as a constant opponent of Ahura-Mazda in 
the Gathas, as is the case in later writings. . . . 
Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two 
creative spirits, who form only two parts of the 
Divine Being.”* 

A little more difficult, perhaps, to trace, more 
covered over by a change that came in later times, 
there is a third person in this primeval Trinity: 
Ahura-Mazdao, who is the first and from whom all 
proceeds; the second, with the duality which is ever 
the mark of the second Person in the manifested 
Trinity; the third, the Wisdom, the primeval Wis¬ 
dom or Mind by which the world was made. This 
is Armaiti, of whom it is written: “ To succor this 
life (to increase it) Armaiti came with wealth, the 
good and true mind; she, the everlasting one, cre¬ 
ated the material world. ” ^ In later days Armaiti 
became identified with her creation, and was wor- 

cit, Yasna Ivii. 2. ® Op. cit. Yasna xix. 9, 

^Op. ctt., pp. 303-305. ^Op. cit. Gdthd Ahunavaiti, 7. 
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shipped as the Goddess of the earth, but of yore She 
completed the Trinity. 

Next in order come the hierarchies of the heavenly 
Intelligences, led by the seven great Spirits, the 
Ameshaspentas, the seven presiding Gods; some¬ 
times Ahura-Mazdao is placed at Their head as one 
of Them; sometimes They form the lower septenary 
and above Them is the higher Triad—a conception 
familiar to every Theosophist, who knows that the 
universe is a decade represented by the lower seven 
and the higher Three, as in the Sephiroth of the 
Jewish Kabalah. The seven Ameshaspentas, if Ahu¬ 
ra-Mazdao be omitted, are: Vohuman, the Good 
Mind; Asha Vahishta, the Best Holiness; Khsha- 
traver. Power; Spendarmad, Love; Haurvatat, 
Health; Ameretad, Immortality; and Fire, “the 
most helpful of the Ameshaspentas.”^ To These 
prayers are continually addressed, hymns are con- 
tinuually chanted to Them, the whole liturgy is per¬ 
meated by Their worship; and yet some Oriental 
scholars—followed in this by only a small minority, 
I am glad to say, of modern Parsis—^have material¬ 
ized Them into mere attributes of God, instead of the 
living Intelligences by whom, as it is said in the 
Gathas, the worlds were made and are sustained. 

Dr. Mills degrades Them into mere attri¬ 
butes, and in his translation always thus treats 
Them, though occasionally forced into very un¬ 
tenable positions by this modem shrinking from 
the recognition of invisible Intelligences every- 
* Yasna i. 6. Trans, by Spiegel, p. 26. 
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where. Let us see if They can be taken as mere 
attributes : 

“Yet the most bounteous Mazda Ahura, and Piety 

with Him, 

And Asha the settlements furthering, Thou Good 
Mind and Thou the Dominion, 

Hear ye me, all! and have mercy.” ^ 

The “ qualities” here spelt with capitals are some 
of the Ameshaspentas, Spendarmad, Vohuman, and 
Khshatraver, and the plural “ye,” as well as the 
phrase, “hear ye me, allT' is a curious way of 
addressing a God and His qualities. 

“ Doctrines, Ahura, and actions, tell me which 
are the best ones, Mazda, 
And the debtor’s prayer of the praisers; tell 
me this with the Truth and the Good Mind, 
And by Sovereign Power and grace bring on 
this world’s perfection.” 

The Pahlavi has “ Do Thou, therefore, O Auhar- 
mazd, declare to me that which is the best word and 
deed, and, do ye give that which is Thy debt, O 
Vohuman, and Thine, O Ashavahist, for this praise, 
for through your sovereignty, O Auharmazd, the 
completion of Progress is made manifestly real in 
the world at will.”* 

“Thus I conceived Thee, bounteous, Ahura- 

Mazda, 

When with the Good Mind’s help obedience 

neared me, 

' Gith^ {Yas. xxxiii,) ii. Trans, by Dr. Mills, p. 127. 

* Op, cit,, pp. 152, 153. 
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And asked of me ‘Who art Thou? Whence 

thy coming? ” * 

—a curious proceeding for a quality. 

“These your favors first ask I thou, Ahura! Asha! 
and Grant too thine, Aramaiti! ” ^ 

Many more passages might be cited from the 
Gathas did space permit. Then take this, from the 
Yasna haptanhaiti^ admittedly one of the oldest 
parts of the Yasna, after the Gathas: “We worship 
Ahura-Mazda the righteous, master of righteous¬ 
ness. We worship the Ameshaspentas (the arch¬ 
angels), the possessors of good, the givers of good. 
We worship the whole creation of the righteous 
spirit. ” ^ The Vispered begins: “ I invoke and pro¬ 
claim to: the Lords of the Heavenly, the Lords of 
the Earthly,”* and so on through a long list of 
Gods. Again; “ We make them known; To Ahura- 
Mazda, to the holy Sraosha, to Rashnu the most 
righteous, to Mithra with large pastures. To the 
Ameshaspentas, to the Fravarshis of the pure, to the 
souls of the pure, to the fire, the son of Ahura-Mazda, 
and to the great lord. ” ® The Yasna bears its testi¬ 
mony : “ I invoke and proclaim to; the creator Ahura- 
Mazda, the Brilliant, Majestic, Greatest, Best, most 
Beautiful, the Strongest, most Intellectual, of the 
best body, the Highest through holiness; who is 
very wise, who rejoices afar, who created us, who 
formed us, who keeps us, the Holiest among the 

Ibid, ^ p. 165. Ibid, ^ p. 343. ^ Essays on the 

Parsis,^, 171. ^Op, cit, i. Trans, by Prof. Spiegel, p. 5. 

^ Ibid, ^ xii. 18, 19, p. 18. 
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heavenly. I invoke and proclaim to: Vohumano, 
Ashavahista, Kshathra-Vairya, Spenta-armaiti, Haur- 
vat and Ameritat; the body of the cow, the soul of 
the cow, the fire (the son) of Ahura-Mazda, the most 
helpful of the Ameshaspentas. ” ^ 

But the Yasnas are full of worship, that of the 
highest Gods, of Mithra, * of the Goddess of the 
waters,* of Srosh*—one of the mightiest of the 
great Intelligences—of the sun, moon, and stars.* 
In fact, the whole fabric of Zoroastrianism must 
be destroyed, if the worship of the Gods is to be 
wrenched out of it in deference to European mate¬ 
rialism. In it, as in Hinduism, the Gods are every¬ 
where, and as the worshipper ascends he worships 
loftier and loftier Intelligences, till he reaches Ahura- 
Mazdao, of whose will they are the agents, by whose 
life they are sustained. 

We now come to the Fire, the supreme symbol of 
God, the symbol of divine life, that which is called 
the Son of Ahura-Mazdao, the sacred symbol most 
reverenced by the Zoroastrians of to-day. As we 
might expect, we find prayer after prayer addressed 
to the Fire, worship addressed to the Fire in the 
plainest, the clearest, and the most explicit terms, 
the Fire which is declared to be the most helpful 
of all the spiritual intelligences, the Fire which is 

^ Yasna i. i-6. Trans, by Prof. Spiegel, p. 26. 

* Mihir Yasht, Essays on the Par sis ^ p. 202. 

^Abdn Yasht, Ibid,, p. 197. 

^ Yasna Ivii. Ibid,, p. 189. 

* Yasna iv. 39. Trans, by Spiegel, p. 42. 
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the most friendly, coming down from Ahura-Mazdao 
and acquainted with all heavenly secrets. “ Happy 
is the man to whom thou comest mightily, Fire, 
son of Ahura-Mazda. More friendly than the 
most friendly, more worthy of adoration than the 
most worthy of honor. Mayest thou come help¬ 
fully to us at the greatest business. Fire, thou art 
acquainted with Ahura-Mazda, acquainted with the 
heavenly. Thou art the holiest of the same (the 
fire) that bears the name Vazista. O Fire, son of 
Ahura-Mazda, we draw near to thee.” ^ 

What is the Fire? Ever, in every religion, has 
fire been the symbol of the supreme God; Brahman 
is fire; Ahura-Mazdao is fire; the Jews worship their 
God as a pillar of fire, and the Christians proclaim, 
‘‘Our God is a consuming fire.” Everywhere fire 
has been and is the supreme emblem; for He who 
is glory is revealed as fire; it blazes out from That 
which “is dark by excess of light,” and the whole 
universe is but the outcome of the living flame. 
Oh! if I could show you Zarathushtra, the mighty 
One, as He first spake to the people, and taught 
them the truths that the Fire had revealed to Him, 
the Sons of the Fire who sent Him to the earth to 
teach those truths to the people. Picture Him stand¬ 
ing by the altar, speaking of what the Fire revealed 
to Him. Remember what is said in one of those 
“Oracles” which reproduce the early traditions: 
“ When thou beholdest a sacred Fire, formless, flash¬ 
ing dazzlingly throughout the world. Hear thou the 
* YasnaXXXVl., ii. 4-10. Trans, by Prof. Spiegel, p. 96. 
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voice of the Fire.” As Zarathushtra spake there 
was at first no fire at the altar at his side; there was 
sandalwood in fragrant heaps, there were perfumes, 
but no fire. As the prophet stood there He held a 
Rod—of which every occultist knows, a Rod, a copy 
of which was used in the Mysteries—filled with the 
living fire of the upper spheres, and with the twining 
fire-serpents round it. As he raised that Rod, 
pointing it to heaven, through infinite space, through 
the vault of the blue sky, the heavens burst into fire, 
and lambent flames played on every side; cleaving 
the air, some of these flames darted downwards and 
fired the altar at His side, and the living fire wreath¬ 
ing round Him made Him a mass of flame as He 
spake ‘‘the Words of the Fire,” and proclaimed 
the everlasting truths. That was how Zarathushtra 
taught in the ancient days. And He gave the hymns 
of fire, that could call it down from above—the com¬ 
pelling mantras, the words of power—and century 
after century, millennium after millennium, the fire 
that blazed on the Zoroastrian altar in the fire-temple 
was no mere mingling of material flames. Ever 
from above, from the heavens, the sacred fire was 
called down from the fiery Akasha; at the word of 
the priest, that fell upon the altar and there blazed 
as the living symbol of God. When the lower priest¬ 
hood had to act, when the higher one was not avail¬ 
able for the service, then they were given the rod of 
fire in which the electric fire was ever flashing, the 
living flame, and as they touched the altar-fuel with 
that rod the heavenly fire blazed out. 
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Even now, see how the tradition has come down, 
in the very ceremonies by which the fire is lighted 
on the new altar. To-day there is still a faint echo 
of the ancient truth, although the power has de¬ 
parted and no Parsi Dastur can summon fire from 
on high. Fire is gathered from all the different 
sources in the town wherein the sacred flame is to 
be lighted, but the fire is not used as it is gathered 
from the earthly fuel; for the officiator places above 
the gathered fire an iron tray heaped with sandal¬ 
wood, and holding it high above, so that material 
contact shall not be, the fire below lights the fuel, 
and a second fire leaps up; nine times over that 
ceremony is repeated, until the very essence of fire, 
as it were, is gathered—pure for the pure, and 
worthy to be the symbol of the divine. Further, 
they seek to have the electric fire, the fire of light¬ 
ning, flashing down from heaven, and, as they are 
now unable to call it down for themselves, some¬ 
times even for years they have to wait before that 
last fire is gathered, sometimes for years are pa¬ 
tient ere that fire may be mingled with the others 
that burn upon the sacred altar. Before that sacred 
Fire every Zoroastrian bows, and in the Zoroastrian 
home, when sunset falls, a fragrant fire is carried 
through every room in the gathering dusk, emblem 
of the purifying, the protecting power of the 
Supreme. 

We must now hastily glance at the way in which 
man is regarded, that we may understand his place 
in the hierarchy of Intelligences. In him are the 
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two principles—spirit and matter—as in all else, and 
he can side with the one or the other. All the ethic 
is based on the idea that he shall throw himself on 
the side of the pure, battle for the pure, maintain 
the pure. It may be that the latter view of Angro- 
Mainyush as the enemy was an attempt to stir man 
into active conflict against evil, to make him feel he 
was fighting the battle of the “ good spirit'' against 
the evil spirit." To be in everything actively on 
the side of purity is a personal duty. The Zoroas- 
trian must keep the earth pure, must till it as a relig¬ 
ious duty; he must perform all the functions of 
agriculture as a service to the Gods, for the earth is 
the pure creature of Ahura-Mazdao, to be guarded 
from all pollution. The air must be kept pure. The 
water must be kept pure; if anything unclean, like 
a corpse, falls into the water, the good Zoroastrian 
must remove it, that the pure element may not be 
fouled. Hence also the objection to burning a dead 
body, as polluting the fire by the touch of the un¬ 
clean. Therefore is the body reverently carried to 
the Towers of Silence, and in that guarded place, 
open but to the heavens, it is laid, that the vultures 
may swiftly devour it, and no pure element may 
thereby be soiled. 

Passing from that purity of eternal nature with 
which a Parsi must not only passively but also 
actively associate himself, we come to that famous 
axiom of their religion: ‘‘ Pure thoughts, pure words, 
pure deeds." That is the constantly reiterated rule 
of the Zoroastrian life—and we notice that the 
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three are placed in the occult order—repeated in 
his daily prayers, insisted on at every turn. The 
first words of the Khordah Avesta form the Ashem- 
Vohu, the most sacred formula daily repeated: 
‘‘ Purity is the best good. Happiness, happiness is 
to him—namely, to the best pure in purity. ”' When 
Ashura-Mazdao is answering Zarathushtra as to the 
recital of the Ashem-Vohu, He declares that the 
recital of the Ashem-Vohu that is worth all the good 
things created by Himself is “when one forsakes 
evil thoughts and evil words and evil deeds.*’ * 
Between the ages of seven and fifteen, the child 
must be initiated, and then is put on him (or her) for 
the first time the kusti, or sacred thread, and the 
sudra, or white linen shirt, both emblems of purity. 
The kusti is made of seventy-two threads of lambs- 
wool, and is wound thrice round the waist, signify¬ 
ing the good thoughts, words, and deeds incumbent 
on the wearer; it is knotted twice in front and twice 
behind. Truthfulness, chastity, obedience to parents, 
hospitality, industry, honesty, kindness to useful 
animals, are virtues on which special stress is laid, 
and charity is made an essential part of religion. It 
is to be wise charity and bestowed on the deserving; 
especially are recommended helping the poor, help¬ 
ing those to marry who cannot afford to do so, 
helping to educate the children of those unable to 
perform this duty for themselves. Ervad Sheriarji 
Dadabhai Barucha says: “Just as certain virtues are 

* Op, cit. Translated by Prof. Spiegel, p. 3. 

* Hadokht Nask, Essays on the Parsis, p. 219. 
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said to be the peculiar attributes of the four classes 
of the people, and highly becoming to them, so 
certain vices are specially to be shunned by them. 
For the priestly class hypocrisy, covetousness, negli¬ 
gence, slothfulness, attention to trifles, and unbelief 
in religion are peculiarly unbecoming. The warrior 
must be above oppression, violence, breach of 
promise, encouragement of evil, ostentation, arro¬ 
gance, and insolence. The husbandman must fly from 
ignorance, envy, ill-will, and malice; and the artisan 
must avoid incredulity, ingratitude rudeness, and 
slander (Mainyo-i Khart, LIX.). ' It is interesting 
to notice that when Ahura-Mazdao proclaimed the 
righteous” (Ahuna-Vairya) both spiritual and earthly, 
the Ahuna-Vairya had three lines—the four classes, 
the five chiefs, and a conclusion. The classes were 
the fourfold order of priests, warriors, agriculturists, 
and artizans,’* another mark of the close kinship of 
the Iranians with the first Aryan sub-race. 

Other of these marks are interesting; the sacrifice 
of the Homa, worshipped as fervently and extolled 
as highly in the Homa Yaskt ^ as in the Sama Veda; 
the names of the priests—the Atharva (Atharvan), 
the Zaota (Hota), and the identity by function of the 
Rathwi with the Adhvarya; milk, ghee, holy water, 
sacred twigs, are all used in certain ceremonies; 
Parsis, like Hindus, have their prayers for the dead, 
at stated intervals. In truth, the two faiths are 

^ Zoroastrian Religion and Customs^ p. 31. 

* Yasna, XIX. 17. Essays on the Parsis, p. i88. 

^Essays on the Parsis, pp. 176-185. 
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sister faiths, only invasion, oppression, and exile 
have shattered the younger • faith to such an extent 
that much of its ancient birthright has been lost. 

The seven principles of the human constitution 
are clearly mentioned in Yasna LIV. i: “ Bodies 
together with bones, vital power and form, strength 
and consciousness, soul and Fravarshi.”* The first 
three are the dense and etheric bodies with Prana; 
strength is Kama, consciousness is Manas, Urvan 
(translated soul) is Buddhi, and Fravarshi is Atma. 

Every being of the good creation, whether living 
or deceased, or still unborn, has its own Fravarshi,” 
says Dr. Haug.* But this hardly gives the full idea 
of the word, as it is expounded in the Fravardin 
Yaskty in which Ahura-Mazdao declares that every¬ 
thing good is maintained by their splendor and 
glory. They are called the “ strong guardian-angels 
of the righteous,” and evidently represent the Atma, 
and in many cases the Atma when Manas and 
Buddhi have been merged in it. 

After death, the soul passes into the intermediate 
world, “the time-worn paths which are for the 
wicked and which are for the righteous,”* spoken of 
by Ahura-Mazdao as “ the frightful, deadly, destruc¬ 
tive path which is the separation of the body and 
soul,”^ Kamaloka. The soul of the righteous meets 

* Op, cit. Translated by Prof. Spiegel, p. 120. 

^Essays on the Par sis ^ p. 206. 

* Vendidad, Fargard. XIX. 29. Essays on the Parsis, p. 
255 - 

^Hadokht Na^k, Yt. XXII. 17. Ibid,, p. 222. 
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a beautiful maiden, the embodiment of his good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds; he crosses 
the bridge of the judge” safely, and reaches heaven. 
But the soul of the wicked meets a hideous hag, the 
embodiment of his evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds, and he fails to cross the bridge and falls into 
fire. 

Again much is left untold, much is too briefly, 
too baldly described; yet enough has been said to 
justify the occultist when he bears witness to this 
ancient religion, the second of the Fifth Race relig¬ 
ions, that it springs from the primeval source, that 
its Prophet was one of the Divine Initiates, that it 
comes down from the past, millennium after millen¬ 
nium, and is but poorly represented by the compara¬ 
tively materialized Zoroastrianism of to-day. The 
study of its Scriptures might revive it; the old 
knowledge might again be breathed into it; these 
concessions to European criticism and European 
materialism might be repudiated by every Zoroas- 
trian as no part of his ancient, of his glorious faith. 
O my Parsi brothers! your Prophet is not dead. 
He is not perished: He is watching over the religion 
that He founded, ever seeking to raise it from its 
present degradation, to give it back its lost knowl¬ 
edge, its lost powers. What nobler work for the 
Zoroastrian of to-day than to permeate his brethren 
with the ancient Fire, to relight its blaze on the 
spiritual altar of their hearts? What nobler work 
than to study his own Scriptures, and to go forth and 
teach the ancient learning with the authority and 
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power that can only be wielded by a man of the 
same faith with those he addresses? The Fire is not 
dead; it is only smouldering on its ancient altars; 
white-hot are the ashes, ready to reburst into flames. 
And I dream of a day when the breath of the great 
Prophet Zarathushtra shall sweep again through His 
temples, fanning the ashes on the altars of those 
ancient fanes, and every altar shall flash into fire, 
and again from heaven the answering flames shall 
fall, making the Iranian religion once more what it 
ought to be, a beacon-light for the souls of men, one 
of the greatest religions of the world. 



BUDDHISM. 


Brothers, as you well know, the religion known 
as Buddhism is the religion which has the largest 
number of adherents in the world. Despite all 
difficulties of accurate statistics, we may take it that 
about one-third of the human race follow the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha, and in Europe a very large 
amount of attention has been drawn to these teach¬ 
ings by the devoted work of a number of Orientalists 
who have been fascinated by the charm of the Bud¬ 
dha Himself, by the purity, by the elevation of His 
teachings. For many reasons into which I cannot 
now go in detail. Buddhism has greater attraction 
for the European mind than either Hinduism or 
Zoroastrianism—Buddhism especially in the form in 
which it is taught in the southern Church. The 
northern Church—Buddhism as it is found in Tibet 
and China—is so closely allied to Hinduism in its 
teaching as to the Gods, as to the continuing Ego, 
as to the life after death, as to rites and ceremonies, 
as to the use of Sanskrit mantras, that it has less 
attraction for the European. For you must re¬ 
member that the European has a mind which is es¬ 
sentially practical rather than metaphysical, and that 
he is inclined to be repulsed by much talk about the 
invisible world and by much teaching which refers 
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to the more mystic side of religion. In the southern 
Church this mystic side in course of time has ap¬ 
parently disapppeared, to a very great extent at 
least, so far as the translations are concerned that 
the Europeans possess. Books which deal with the 
more mystic side are not yet translated, and therefore 
are not before the European public. What they re¬ 
cognize as Buddhism is a system of wonderful ethics 
couched in the most beautiful and in the most poetical 
language; they recognize in it these moral teachings 
coupled with rare liberality of thought, with the 
constant appeal to the reason, with the constant 
attempt to justify and render intelligible the founda¬ 
tions on which the morals are built; and this appeals 
very strongly to the minds of many Europeans, who 
have turned aside from the cruder presentments of 
religion that are current in Europe, and who seek 
in Buddhism a refuge from the complete scepti¬ 
cism to which otherwise they would feel themselves 
doomed. 

Now with regard to the teachings of Buddhism, I 
shall found myself on the Buddhist Scriptures them¬ 
selves, for that is the fairest way of dealing with a 
faith; and then, as always, looking at these in the 
light of occult knowledge, I shall try to show you 
how consistent they are with the noblest teachings 
of other faiths, with the essential truths of religion, 
and how it is very largely owing to misconception, 
to misrepresentation, to the small extent, we may 
say, to which some of the later disciples have ex¬ 
pounded the teachings of the Buddha—it is largely 
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in consequence of these misconceptions and omis¬ 
sions that in the land which was His birthplace, 
amongst the people to whom by race He belonged, 
His doctrines are now looked upon with so much of 
suspicion, and scarcely any are found to accept His 
teachings or willing to call themselves by His name. 
Daughter of Hinduism Buddhism most undoubtedly 
is, daughter of the ancient faith, bom in compara¬ 
tively modern times, and if rightly read the Buddhist 
Scriptures are the echo of the Hindu Scriptures, and 
the teachings—though often thrown into a less meta¬ 
physical and a more directly practical form—are 
teachings that are penetrated with the Hindu spirit, 
as indeed you might expect, remembering the lips 
that spake them. The form into which they were 
thrown is specially adapted for spreading these truths 
outside the limits of India itself, a form which by 
the foreknowledge of the Buddha was made to carry 
the teachings of the purest Hindu morality into 
many a country outside the limits within which Hin¬ 
duism would be taught, intended to spread it through 
populations less keenly metaphysical and less intel¬ 
lectual than those of the Hindu people. We find 
here, as I say, the fundamental verities, though the 
form into which they are thrown is simpler and is in 
many ways perhaps more directly practical. The 
mission of the Buddha—while it began in India with 
the hope perchance that the whole work might go on 
in harmony and without disruption—was intended 
to carry the light of truth to other peoples, a mission 
that has been triumphantly fulfilled, and that, we 
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may hope, will continue to be fulfilled for many an 
age to come. 

Now the essential teachings of the Buddha are 
contained in the three great divisions of Buddhist 
sacred literature, the three Pitakas, or baskets, as 
they are called. The first of these is the Vinaya, 
and contains all the rules laid down for the monastic 
order that He established, the famous Sangha, the 
guardian and repository of His religion. In addition 
to the rules of discipline, we have also in this Vinaya 
a large number of teachings given by the Buddha, 
more mystical in their character than those of some 
of the other volumes; being specially intended for 
the training of the monastic order, specially intended 
for the teaching of the disciples, these books speak 
out more plainly as to the invisible world than do 
some others; they give out more fully what is re¬ 
garded by the materializing West as the legendary 
side of Buddhism; but this is really a true and essen¬ 
tial part of Buddhist teaching, and, as was said long 
afterwards, by Nagarjuna: “ ‘ Every Buddha has both 
a revealed and a mystic doctrine. ’ The exoteric is 
for the multitude of new disciples. The esoteric is 
for the Bodhisattvas and advanced pupils, such as 
Kashiapa. It is not communicated in the form of 
definite language, and could not, therefore, be trans¬ 
mitted by Ananda, as definite doctrine among the 
Sutras. Yet it is virtually contained in the Sutras. 
For instance, the Fa-hwa-king^ or ‘ Sutra of the Lotus 
of the Good Law, ’ which is regarded as containing 
the cream of the revealed doctrine, is to be viewed 
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as a sort of original document of the esoteric teach¬ 
ing, while it is in form exoteric. ” ^ When the Buddha 
was seventy-one years of age He expounded the eso¬ 
teric doctrine in answer to the questions put to Him 
by His great disciple Kashiapa, and although, as Mr. 
Edkins says, this doctrine could not be fully put into 
language—for always the esoteric doctrine, being 
spiritual, is beyond intellectual language—none the 
less can it be deduced from the Sutras. The second 
of these three Pitakas consists of Sutras, or Suttas, 
as they are generally called—because the Buddha is 
supposed to have spoken in Prakrit, the common 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, which it is now called 
PMi. The Suttas form that part of the Buddha’s 
teachings which were given to the people, His ethical 
teachings, and discussions, disputations, question¬ 
ings, explanations arising out of them and out of cir¬ 
cumstances that He met with in His daily life. Here 
are the great records of the life and teachings of the 
Buddha, showing that life as it was lived in India, 
and those teachings as they fell from His sacred lips. 
The third Pitaka is the Abhidhamma, of which very 
little is known at present in the West. It is said to 
be full of mysticism, and to contain the Buddhist 
philosophy as apart from the Buddhist ethics. But 
that I must leave on one side, as unreachable by us, 
and there is plenty of matter in the other two Pita¬ 
kas to take up very much more than all the time at 
our disposal.® 

* Chinese Buddhism^ by Rev. J. Edkins. p. 43. 

* Dr. Rhys Davids says: “ The books, as we have them, were 
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In considering how I should lay this great teaching 
before you, what would be the form which would 
make it at once most attractive and most instructive, 
I decided that it would be best to put it in the way 
that we may say it originally came to the people who 
listened to the Buddha Himself, for His teaching is 
so interwoven with His life, its beauty and its fas¬ 
cination depend so largely on the One who uttered 
it and on the marvellous perfection of that many- 
sided life, that to describe it as a mere dry system, 
apart from the life of the Blessed One, seems to de¬ 
prive it of its inspiring force, to deprive it of its 
greatest influence over the lives of men. 

Let me remind you, at the very outset, of the way 
in which the Buddha is looked upon, alike by His 
own disciples, by every occultist, and by every one 
who knows anything of the invisible world and of 
the way in which the position of a Buddha is gained. 
Many a hundred incarnations went before that final 
incarnation in which the illumination of the Buddha 
was attained. Step by step He climbed up the long 

put into their present shape in the century or two after the 
death of Gotama” {Buddhism), At the Council of R^jagriha, 
under K^shiapa and Ananda, held immediately after the death 
of the Buddha. “Buddhism” may be said to have been organ¬ 
ized. At the second Council, that of Vaishili, under Yashas 
and Revata. held 377 b.c.. the dissentients rejected the Abhi- 
dhamma. but the disputes it was called to settle were merely 
on certain points in the discipline of the Sangha. The third 
Council, under Ashoka, at P^taliputta in b.c. 242, again left 
the Pitakas unchallenged, so that we may fairly take them as 
representing accurately the doctrines of the great Teacher. 
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ladder of existence; life after life of self-sacrifice and 
devotion led Him from earthly manhood to divine 
humanity, from divine humanity to the position of a 
Bodhisattva,from the position of a Bodhisattva to that 
of a Buddha. The Buddha is said to have perfected 
His vow kalpa after kalpa. Immeasurable ages of in¬ 
numerable lives lay behind Him ere He was born in 
the town of Kalpilavastu, in the palace of the king, 
born for His last birth upon this planet, born to reach 
the perfect illumination, and to become one of the 
series of supreme Teachers of Gods and men. In the 
Valley of the Ganges, about a hundred miles to the 
northeast of the sacred city of Benares, this child was 
born, and it is said, and truly said, that all nature 
rejoiced over His birth-hour, knowing the work He 
had come to accomplish in the world. It is said that 
Devas showered fiowers on the mother and the child, 
that the rejoicing shook all the worlds of Gods and 
men, for the child that was born was to be a mighty 
Teacher, the instructor of myriads and myriads of the 
human race. The date of His birth is put by the 
Sinhalese at b.c. 623; at b.c. 685 by the Siamese.^ 
He was named by His parents Siddhartha, ‘‘He 
who has accomplished His purpose”; that name was 
given because of a prophecy made by a great Brah- 
mana soon after His birth, that the child should be 
a mighty teacher and an enlightener of the nations 
of the earth. He grew up during His youth appar¬ 
ently in ignorance of His mighty destiny. It is a 

* Dr. Rhys Davids says it “ may be fixed approximately at 
about B.C. 600.” BuddhisfUt y* 2o» 
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strange problem that has pressed on many minds 
how it is that, with some of the greatest who are 
born into the world, the knowledge of their own 
greatness is for a time veiled. You may remember 
it was the same with Rama. He did not in His early 
days show any knowledge that He was an Avatara 
of the Supreme; He was taught by Vasishta, and 
from him received in His then body the knowledge 
of true Yoga. So also with the Buddha; as we trace 
Him through the beautiful life he led as a boy, as a 
youth, up to the date of his marriage with his cousin, 
and for still a year or two afterwards, we see him 
leading indeed a noble, a beautiful, and a pure life, 
but a life that did not apparently recognize its own 
greatness, with the mind turned to the invisible 
world but not yet realizing its mission nor the part it 
had to play. We read how His father, longing that 
He should be the king of earth rather than the mon¬ 
arch over millions of minds of men in the spiritual 
world, tried to keep back from Him the knowledge 
of the suffering that was going on in the world 
around. He environed Him on all sides with all 
that was fair and delightful, in order that the know¬ 
ledge of the sorrow of the world might be shut out 
from His eyes. We read how by the guiding of a 
Deva He was led to go forth from His palace and the 
pleasure-garden that surrounded it, and driving in 
His chariot He met four men who gave Him the first 
touch of the awakening. First, He met a man who 
was aged, and up till this time He had never seen 
but the young; He asked what was this man, half- 
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blind, tottering, and palsied, with a wrinkled face, 
with weakness in every limb; and His charioteer 
answered, he was an aged man, and that to all that 
were bom into the world age must come in time. 
He met a man suffering from horrible disease; He 
had seen nothing but health and beauty, and He 
asked what was this; the charioteer told him, this is 
disease, under which many of the children of men 
must suffer. He met a corpse. He who had seen 
nothing but the living, and He asked what was this; 
and the charioteer said, it is death, to which all who 
are living must come. And lastly He met an ascetic, 
calm, serene, and peaceful, full of happiness, full of 
peace, and He asked how it was that in a world 
where there were old age, disease and death this 
man could thus walk serene. He was answered 
that this man had a life beyond the life of men, a 
life fixed in the eternal; hence his peace, his seren¬ 
ity, his calm in the midst of sorrow. And going 
back to His palace the prince reflected, and from His 
lips broke forth the cry: “ Full of hindrance is this 
household life, the haunt of passion; free as the air 
is the homeless state.” That idea fastened on Him 
—the contrast between the haunt of passion and the 
homeless man; until at last, rising in the night when 
wife and child were sleeping beside Him, He bent 
over the young wife, beautiful in her sleep, and over 
the babe that lay beside her in the first tenderness of 
its youth, and touching them not, lest He should 
awaken them and their cry should shake His purpose, 
He went forth from the palace of His father, called 
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His faithful charioteer to bring His horse, and went 
through the silent sleeping city, through the quiet 
streets of the deserted town, until, coming to the 
gates of the city, He dismounted from His horse, 
gave it to the charioteer and bade him lead it back to 
the palace, stripped off His princely garments, cut 
off His hair, and went forth alone, homeless, to seek 
for the cause of human sorrow and for its cure. He 
who was to be the Buddha could not live in joy and 
happiness in the palace of the king, while men out¬ 
side were suffering, were agonizing, and were dying; 
He went out to seek the cause of the suffering, and 
the cure which He might bring to human woe. 

Then we trace Him in the search He made after 
divine wisdom. First going to great recluses, to 
Alara Kalama, and Uddaka, He tried to learn from 
them the secret; they were learned in philosophy, in 
religion, and He sought to learn from them the cause 
and the cure of sorrow. He studied the mysteries of 
philosophy. He sat at their feet learning all the intri¬ 
cacies of metaphysics, and at last despairing He 
arose, feeling that not there was the cure of sorrow, 
not by mere intellectual learning should the salva¬ 
tion of men be found. Going onwards, He met five 
ascetics, and for six years He gave Himself to the 
ascetic life, practising penances greater than any 
other practised, reducing His food at last to a mere 
grain a day, until finally He fell, emaciated, fainting 
and helpless, worn out by the rigor of His austeri¬ 
ties. A passing girl, Nanda, brought Him rice and 
milk; He took the food and arose refreshed, and 
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when His comrades saw that He had taken food 
they turned from Him, saying, This ascetic is go¬ 
ing back to the world, he is weary of austerity, and 
is unworthy of the sacred vocation. ’’ And they left 
him, and again He went forth alone, to find in soli¬ 
tude the secret of human woe. 

As He was wandering on His way, the time ap¬ 
proached when illumination was to be found, and, 
reaching Gaya, He sat down beneath the sacred 
Asvattha tree, saying that He would never rise from 
His seat until light had dawned upon His spirit and 
the secret of sorrow was found. He sat there pa¬ 
tiently, and all the hosts of Mara, the evil ones, as¬ 
sailed Him with temptations of pleasure and with 
threats of pain; all the Asuras gathered round Him, 
seeking to shake His constancy and to modify his 
determination. He sat clad in the garment of pure 
resolution, untouched, unshaken, even when the 
image of His weeping wife appeared before Him, 
with outstretched arms pleading that He would turn 
His face backward to the world again. At last in 
the silent hour the illumination came. As He sat 
beneath the sacred tree, there dawned on Him the 
light which He had been born into the world to dis¬ 
cover; there came to Him that mighty awakening 
which made Him the Enlightened, the Buddha, 
which told Him of sorrow, of the cause of sorrow, 
of the cure of sorrow, of the path which leads be¬ 
yond it; Buddhahood was achieved, a Saviour of 
the world was there. And then there breaks from 
His lips the song triumphant, that must be familiar 
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to many amongst you: ** Looking for the maker of this 
tabernacle, I shall have to run through a course of 
many births, so long as I do not find (him): and 
painful is birth again and again. But now, maker 
of the tabernacle, thou hast been seen; thou shalt 
not make up this tabernacle again. All thy rafters 
are broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered; the mind, 
approaching the Eternal, has attained to the extinc¬ 
tion of all desires.'* * 

• That was the secret of the Buddha—that by the 
extinction of desires man rose to peace. Under the 
tree of wisdom He had seen the sorrow of the world, 
its cause in desire, its end in the ending of desire, 
and the noble eight-fold path which led out of it into 
peace eternal. Seeing it for Himself and for the 
race, He passed into Nirvana, the uncreated, the pas¬ 
sionless, the all-embracing. And when the Blessed 
One had thus entered into Nirvana, He sat beneath 
the Bodhi tree for seven days, “ enjoying the bliss 
of emancipation." “ 

During the night closing the seventh day. He 
“fixed His mind upon the chain of causation" and 
traced the evolution of the universe, expressing it 

1 Dhammapada, 153, 154. Sacred Books of the East, vol. x., 
translated by Max Muller. 

® Mahdvagga, I., i. i. The account of this period may 
be read in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii., V indy a 
Texts, translated from the PMi by Drs. Rhys Davids 
and Oldenburg. Or, as regards the teaching of the Bhik- 
khus, it will be found in vol. xi., Buddhist Suttas, trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Rhys Davids, in Dhamma-Kakkha- Ppavat- 
tana-Sutta, 
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in the twelve Nidanas, the succession of which shows 
the order of the stages, until we reach the suffering 
we find around us; the first is Avidya, ‘‘ignorance," 
i,e,^ limitation, the primary cause—because without 
this limitation in All-Consciousness, by the action of 
the Supreme, no universe, no variety, can arise. 
From Avidya come the Samkharas, from these 
Consciousness, then Name and Form, then the six 
Powers of Perception, from these Contact, from Con¬ 
tact Sensation, from Sensation Desire, from Desire 
Attachment, from Attachment “Existence"— 
personality—from this Birth, and from Birth Decay 
with all the sorrows of life.^ These form the evolu¬ 
tionary chain, and properly understood and unfolded 
contain the whole philosophy of the evolving uni¬ 
verse and its returning path. 

Arising from His seat under the Bodhi tree, the 
Buddha sat under a banyan tree for another seven 
days, at the end of which, in answer to a Brahmana, 
He spoke words that explain His whole attitude to 
Brahmanas: “That Brahmana who has removed 
(from himself) all sinfulness, who is free from 
haughtiness, free from impurity, self - restrained, 
who is an accomplished master of knowledge (or of 
the Veda), who has fulfilled the duties of holiness, 
such a Brahmana may justly call himself a Brah¬ 
mana, whose behavior is uneven to nothing in the 
world."" 

For two more periods of seven days each the 
Buddha sat under two other trees, and then He took 
* Ibid ,, 2. * Ibid ,, ii. 2. 
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food from two merchants, who became His first dis¬ 
ciples. Returning to His seat under the banyan 
tree, a strange scene occurred. “ In the mind of the 
Blessed One, who was alone, and had retired into 
solitude, the following thought arose: ‘I have pene¬ 
trated this doctrine which is profound, difficult to 
perceive and to understand, which brings quietude 
of heart, which is exalted, which is unattainable by 
reasoning, abstruse, intelligible (only) to the wise.* 
This people, on the other hand, is given to desire, 
intent upon desire, delighting in desire. To this 
people, therefore, who are given to desire, intent 
upon desire, delighting in desire, the law of causality 
and the chain of causation will be a matter difficult 
to understand; most difficult for them to understand 
will be also the extinction of all samkharas, the get¬ 
ting rid of all the substrata of (existence), the de¬ 
struction of desire, the absence of passion, quietude 
of heart. Nirvana. Now if I proclaim the doctrine, 
and other men are not able to understand my preach¬ 
ing, there would result but weariness and annoyance 
to me. * And then the following . . . stanzas, un¬ 
heard before, occurred to the Blessed One: ‘With 
great pains have I acquired it. Enough! Why 
should I now proclaim it? The doctrine will not be 
easy to understand to beings that are lost in lust 
and hatred. Given to lust, surrounded with thick 
darkness, they will not see what is repugnant (to 

^ Yet people fancy that Buddhism is a simple ethical system, 
founded wholly on reason, and capable of being grasped in its 
entirety by the unspiritual! 
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their minds), abstruse, profound, difficult to perceive 
and subtle. ’* 

At this crisis Brahma Sahampati (the third Logos’ 
of our chain) intervened, seeing that “the mind of 
the Tathdgata, of the holy, of the absolute Sam- 
buddha inclines itself to remain in quiet, and not to 
preach the doctrine.'* He tells the Buddha that 
some will understand and reminds Him of the suffer¬ 
ing earth: “Look down, all-seeing One, upon the 
people lost in suffering, overcome by birth and decay. 
Thou who hast freed thyself from suffering! Arise, 
O hero, O victorious One! Wander through the 
world, O Leader of the pilgrim band,^ who Thyself 
art free from debt. May the Blessed One .preach 
the doctrine; there will be people who can understand 
it!" And so He looked on the world, with the eye 
of a Buddha, full of compassion, and saying: “Wide 
open is the door of the Immortal to all who have ears 
to hear; let them send forth faith to meet it. The 
Dhamma sweet and good I spake not, Brahma, des¬ 
pairing of the weary task, to men." ^ 

He then arose, and whither did he go, to com¬ 
mence His beneficent mission? He went to the 
sacred city whence spiritual missions have ever 
started in India; he went to Kashi, to the holy spot 
whence the spiritual life of India has ever taken its 
rise; and there in Isipatana, in the deer park of the 
city of Benares, He set rolling the wheel of the Law. 

^ Ibid, ^ V. 2, 3. 

* The hosts of reincarnating Egos, held in debt by Karma. 

^ Ibid, ^ 4-10. 
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Here were dwelling the five ascetics who had turned 
their backs on Him. To them He went, and, an¬ 
nouncing Himself as Sambuddha, He told them that 
the two extremes of self-indulgence and of constant 
self-mortification were alike profitless, and that, 
avoiding these. He had trodden '"the middle path, 
which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which 
conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the sambodhi,* 
to Nirvana.'' This middle path is the holy or noble 
eightfold path, the fourth of the “Four Noble 
Truths." It is Right Belief, Right Aspiration, 
Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, 
Right Endeavor, Right Memory, Right Meditation. 
He then expounded to them the other three Truths 
He had seen under the Bodhi tree: “ This, O Bhik- 
khus, is the Noble Truth of Suffering: Birth is suffer¬ 
ing ; decay is suffering; illness is suffering; death is 
suffering; presence of objects we hate is suffering; 
separation from objects we love is suffering; not to 
obtain what we desire is suffering. Briefly, the five¬ 
fold clinging* to existence is suffering. This, O 
Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the cause of suffer¬ 
ing: Thirst, that leads to rebirth, accompanied by 
pleasure and lust, finding its delights here and there. 
(This thirst is threefold), namely, thirst for pleas¬ 
ure, thirst for existence, thirst for prosperity. This, 
O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the cessation of 
suffering: (it ceases with) the complete cessation of 

* All-knowledge. 

® Clinging to the five elements of existence which make the 
transitory self, the five sheaths. 
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this thirst—a cessation which consists in the absence 
of every passion—with the abandoning of this thirst, 
with the doing away with it, with the deliverance 
from it, with the destruction of desire.” When the 
“ supreme wheel of the empire of Truth” was thus set 
rolling, it is recorded that all the Devas, beginning 
with those of the earth and passing to the seventh 
or highest, world, shouted with joy, and cried that 
none could ever again turnback the wheel.‘ Yet 
further He explained to them the difference be¬ 
tween the Self and the not-Self, in words that 
should forever have made impossible the conten¬ 
tion that He taught that there was no continuing 
life in man: ‘‘The body (rupa), O Bhikkhus, is not 
the self. . . . Sensation, O Bhikkhus, is not the 
self. . . . Perception is not the self. . . . The 
Samkharas are not the Self. . . . Consciousness 
is not the self.” Defining each more fully. He de¬ 
clares of each that it “ is not mine, is not me, is not 
my Self, thus it should be remembered by right 
knowledge according to the truth. ” And He con¬ 
cludes: “Considering this, O Bhikkhus, a learned, 
noble hearer of the word becomes weary of body, 
weary of sensation, weary of perception, weary of 
the Samkharas, weary of consciousness. Becoming 
weary of all that, he divests himself of passion: by 
absence of passion he is made free; when he is free, 
he becomes aware that he is free; and he realizes 

* The absurd modern idea that a Buddha could deny the ex¬ 
istence of the Gods had not then been born, and all the early 
records are full of their co-operation and rejoicings. 
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that rebirth is exhausted; that holiness is completed: 
that duty is fulfilled: that there is no further return 
to this world. * 

From this time forth, the Lord Buddha preached 
His doctrine, and men and women became enlight¬ 
ened, obtaining, as He taught, “ the pure and spot¬ 
less Eye of the Truth,'* the knowledge that all that 
has a beginning must have an ending; then they 
surrendered all worldly things and became Bhik- 
khus, mendicants, putting on the yellow robe, carry¬ 
ing the alms-bowl, taking refuge in the Buddha, in 
His Law and in His Order. And the Order grew 
and multiplied, and after a while the Lord sent out 
His disciples to teach, and gave them authority to 
admit to the Sangha (the Order) those who sought 
entrance, on the triple declaration thrice repeated, 
“ I take my refuge in the Buddha. I take my refuge 
in the Dhamma. I take my refuge in the Sangha. ” 

Dr. Rhys Davids, who is so fascinated by the ethi¬ 
cal life of Buddhism—and who so utterly and so 
strangely resents its inner spirit, and declares that 
in Buddhist teaching there is no continuing Ego, no 
development of the eternal and spiritual nature of 
man—gives us from Buddha Ghosa’s commentary 
on the first of the Dialogues a most attractive pic- 

* Ibid ,, vi. Every student will recognize here the koshas of 
the Vedanta, noting that the Samkh^ras represent the Pr^na- 
mayakosha, sensation and perception the Manomayakosha; 
the fifth, Anandamayakosha, is not mentioned, for that film of 
bliss IS not lost even in the Turiya' state, obtaining which a 
man returneth not. ^ Ibid.y xii. 3, 41. 
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ture of the daily round of that holy life. “The 
Blessed One used to rise up early (/.^., about 5 a.m.), 
and, out of consideration for his personal attendant, 
was wont to wash and dress himself, without calling 
for any assistance. Then, till it was time to go on 
his round for alms, he would retire to a solitary 
place and meditate. When that time arrived he 
would dress himself completely in the three robes 
(which every member of the Order wore in public), 
take his bowl in his hand, and, sometimes alone, 
sometimes attended by his followers, would enter 
the neighboring village or town for alms, some¬ 
times in an ordinary way, sometimes wonders hap¬ 
pening, “ recounted at length. Then people would 
come out and pray Him to accept His food from 
them, and He would sit down and eat. “Then 
would the Blessed One, when the meal was done, 
discourse to them, with due regard to their capacity 
for spiritual things, in such a way that some would 
take the layman's vow, and some would enter on the 
paths, and some would reach the highest fruit there¬ 
of. And when he had thus had mercy on the multi¬ 
tude, he would arise from his seat and depart to the 
place where he had lodged. And when he had 
come there he would sit in the open verandah, await¬ 
ing the time when the rest of his followers should 
also have finished their meal." Then, standing at 
the door of his room. He would speak a few words of 
exhortation, and at the request of any disciple would 
“suggest a subject for meditation, suitable to the 
spiritual capacity of each." The disciples departing 
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to meditate, the Buddha would rest awhile, and 
“ when his body was rested he would arise from the 
couch and for a space consider the circumstances 
of the people near that he might do them good. And 
at the fall of the day the folk from the neighboring 
villages or town would gather together at the place 
where he was lodging, bringing with them offerings 
of flowers. And to theni seated in the lecture-hall 
would he, in a manner suitable to the occasion, and 
suitable to their beliefs, discourse of the Truth.’* 
Dismissing them, at the close of the day. He would 
sometimes bathe, and then sit alone, “till the 
brethren, returned from their meditations, began to 
assemble. Then some would ask him questions on 
things that puzzled them, some would speak of their 
meditations, some would ask for an exposition of the 
Truth. Thus would the first watch of the night 
pass, as the Blessed One satisfied the desire of each, 
and then they would take their leave. And part of 
the rest of the night would he spend in meditation, 
walking up and down outside his chamber; and part 
he would rest lying down, calm and self-possessed 
within. And as the day began to dawn, rising from 
his couch he would seat himself, and calling up before 
his mind the folk in the world, he would consider 
the aspirations which they, in previous births, had 
formed and think over the means by which he could 
help them to attain thereto.” * 

Into the framework of this noble, simple life, the 
jewels of the Buddha’s teachings were set. In order 
^ Buddhismt pp. 108-112. 
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to appreciate them we need to remember this envi¬ 
ronment, to remember that the Buddha was a Hindu 
speaking to Hindus on matters largely familiar to 
them, using religious and metaphysical terms in 
their ordinary accepted meanings, raising no op¬ 
position as a heretic—as He assuredly would have 
done had His teaching been materialistic, as it be¬ 
came later among some non-Hindus, ignorant of the 
connotation of the terms employed — a Teacher, 
distinguishable by His contemporaries from other 
teachers of His time only by the incomparable purity, 
compassion, and wisdom that breathed from His 
every look, His every word. Dr. Rhys Davids, re¬ 
garding Buddhism as “diametrically opposed” to 
Hinduism, regards it as an evidence of wonderful 
toleration that He was allowed to teach so peace¬ 
fully. “It is even more than that. Wherever he 
went, it was precisely the Brahmins themselves 
who often took the most earnest interest in his specu¬ 
lations, though his rejection of the soul theory and 
of all that it involved was really incompatible with 
the whole theology of the Vedas, and therefore with 
the supremacy of the Brahmins. Many of his chief 
disciples, many of the most distinguished members 
of his Order, were Brahmins.” * It is more reason¬ 
able to suppose, and the supposition is borne out by 
His recorded sayings, that He met with no opposi¬ 
tion just because He did not reject the soul theory 
with all that it involves; and when some of His fol¬ 
lowers committed this terrible blunder Buddhism 

at,, p. 115. 
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became extinct in India, for never will Hindus ac¬ 
cept any so-called religion that casts aside belief in 
the Gods and in the immortality of man. As Dr. 
Rhys Davids says; “We should never forget that 
Gotama was born and brought up and lived and died 
a Hindu. His teaching, far-reaching and original 
as it was, and really subversive of the religion of the 
day, was Indian throughout. Without the intellec¬ 
tual work of his predecessors his own work, how¬ 
ever original, would have been impossible.* He 
was no doubt the greatest of them all; and most 
probably the world will come to acknowledge him 
as, in many respects, the most intellectual of the 
religious teachers of mankind. But Buddhism is 
essentially an Indian system. The Buddha himself 
was, throughout his career, a characteristic Indian. 
And, whatever his position as compared with other 
teachers in the West, we need here only claim for 
him that he was the greatest and wisest and best of 
the Hindus. 

How continually He spake as Hindu to Hindus 
His similes and teachings often show, being drawn 
from the ancient Scriptures. Take as illustrations 
the threefold control of speech, mind, and body,® 
drawn from Manu; the sentence, “ He who holds back 
rising anger like a rolling chariot, him I call a real 
driver; other people are but holding the reins,** and 
the reference to the senses as well-broken horses, re- 

^ How then can we be asked to wrench the terms He uses 
away from all their previous connotations ? 

«*/., pp. ii6, 117. ^Dhammapada, 281. 
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calling the teaching of Yama in the Kathopanishad.^ 
The play on the higher and lower self, “ from the 
Bhagavad Gttd, “ All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought; it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thought,” ® from the Chkdndo- 
gyopanishad, “ It is good to control the mind, which 
is difficult to hold, unstable, and which goes where 
it pleases,”^ a reminiscence of the Bhagavad Gitd. 
But it is useless to multiply instances. Enough 
that the Great Teacher carefully re-echoed the an¬ 
cient writings, not as needing them Himself—He 
who knew all—but lest the ignorant should be caused 
to stumble and turn away from the faith of their 
fathers. 

Let us now turn to the mass of teachings that con¬ 
fronts us, and learn from examples something not 
only of His precepts but of His methods. To a 
remarkable degree they were pointed, they were 
practical, and addressed to the consciences of his 
hearers. He never for one moment hesitated to 
speak in plainest language, in clearest terms, of the 
faults into which we are betrayed, of the mistakes 
into which men are constantly falling. For the 
Buddha was a Teacher indeed, a Teacher whose 
words illumined the mind. Strong and practical 
then, and for the most part it seems as if some pass¬ 
ing incident gaVe the opportunity for a parable or a 
story, bearing an ethical lesson. His Bhikkhus were 
quarrelling, and as each man quarrelled with his 

^ Ibid ^ 222, 94. ^Ibid., 380. ^Ibid,, i. 

^Uddnavarga^ xxxi. i. 
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neighbor, his neighbor returned the quarrel, and 
hatred ruled where peace ought to have been. Then 
the Buddha called them to Him, and He told them 
a story, the story of a king of Kashi who made war 
against the king of Kosala, a small kingdom—and 
drove him away from his kingdom and took it to 
himself. The dispossessed king and his wife went 
and lived in a poor hovel, and there a son was born 
to them. The barber of the dispossessed king, see¬ 
ing his former master, and desiring to curry the favor 
of the conqueror, betrayed to him the fugitive, and 
the king sent forth and seized the fugitive and his 
wife and gave them over to the executioner. As 
they were being led to the place of death, the son, 
who had been sent away for safety, came and saw 
his father and mother on their way to execution, 
and he pressed through the crowd. The father 
whispered, ‘‘My son be not long, be not short; 
hatred ceases not by hatred; by non-hatred it ceases 
and he then went on to death; and the son pondered 
over the father’s words, he understood them not. 
Presently he took service under the king who had 
slain his mother and father after reducing them to 
beggary, and, attracting the king’s attention, he was 
taken as his personal attendant. The king loved the 
youth and used to sleep with his head in his lap. As 
he slept there one day the young prince thought: 
“ This king is in my power; he has slain my father 
and mother; he has reduced me to misery; he is 
helpless, I will slay him,” and he drew out his sword. 
But his father’s word came to his mind, “ Be not 
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short,” and he knew it meant “ Be not hasty in your 
action”; he put the sword back and remembered the 
other words, that hatred ceases not by hatred. The 
king awoke and said he dreamt that the prince he 
had dispossessed had slain him, and the youth, 
drawing his sword, revealed himself and told him 
that his life was at his mercy. The king prayed for 
his life, and the prince answered him: “ Nay, O king, 
I have forfeited my life by this threat, and thou must 
give me back my life and thy pardon.” So he gave 
the king his life that he could have taken, and the 
king pardoned the offence and gave him also his life, 
and then the prince told him of his father's dying 
words: “ My father taught me that I must not be 
long—I must not keep hatred; I must not be short— 
I must not be hasty in action. That hatred ceases 
not by hatred at any time, but hatred ceases by love. 
For if I had slain thee, thy friends would have slain 
me in return, and my friends would then have slain 
thy friends, and so hatred would not have ceased; 
but now we have each given to the other his life, 
and thus hatred has ceased by love. ” Then the dis¬ 
ciples became at one amongst themselves, and peace 
was restored within the Order. 

The weeping mother, with dead babe clasped to 
bosom, is told her child shall be restored to her if 
she can bring some mustard-seed from a house 
where none has died; the gentle lesson sank more 
deeply than a hundred sermons. 

A man abused Him vehemently as he was preach¬ 
ing the great doctrine: “ A man who foolishly does 
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me wrong, I will return to him the protection of my 
ungrudging love; the more evil comes from him, the 
more good shall go from me.” While the man re¬ 
proached Him, “ Buddha was silent, and would not 
answer him, pitying his mad folly. The man hav¬ 
ing finished his abuse, Buddha asked him, saying: 
‘Son, when a man forgets the rules of politeness in 
making a present to another, the custom is to say, 
keep your present. Son! you have now railed at 
me; I decline to entertain your abuse, and request 
you to keep it, a source of misery to yourself. For 
as sound belongs to the drum, and shadow to the 
substance, so in the end misery will certainly over¬ 
take the evil-doer.' Buddha said: ‘A wicked man 
who reproaches a virtuous one is like one who looks 
up and spits at Heaven; the spittle soils not the 
Heaven, but comes back and defiles his own person. 
So again, he is like one who flings dirt at another 
when the wind is contrary, the dirt does but return 
on him who threw it. The virtuous man cannot be 
hurt; the misery that the other would inflict comes 
back on himself.' ” ^ 

Sometimes a gleam of humor flashes out, and it is 
not difficult to picture the scene between the anxious 
disciple and the gentle, slightly amused. Master: 
“ How are we to conduct ourselves. Lord, with re- 
gard to womankind?” “Don't see them, Ananda.” 
“But if we should see them what are we to do?” 

‘ The Satra of the Forty-two Sections, translated by S. Beal 
from the Chinese. Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 193, 
194. 
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‘‘Abstain from speech, Ananda.” “But if they 
should speak to us, ^Lord, what are we to do?“ 
“Keep wide awake, Ananda.”* Keep wide awake; 
notice what you are doing, guard your thoughts. A 
long sermon as to the wisdom of guarding himself 
from being led astray would not have been half as 
effective as that single sentence, “ Keep wide awake, 
Ananda.” 

Among the striking characteristics of His teach¬ 
ings we find the occult fact that evil can only be put 
an end to by its opposite good; “Let a man over¬ 
come anger by love; let him overcome evil by good; 
let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar 
by truth.** * A man must be strong and purposeful: 
“Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana), 
thoughtlessness the path of death. Those who are 
in earnest do not die; those who are thoughtless are 
as if dead already.*’ ® Causation is unbroken: “ If a 
man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that 
draws the carriage. ... If a man speaks or acts 
with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him. ** ‘ “He who has done 
even a little good finds in this world and in the other 
happiness and great profit; it is like seed that has 
well taken root. • . . He who has done what is evil 
cannot free himself of it; he may have done it long 
ago or afar off, he may have done it in solitude, but 
he cannot cast it off, and when it has ripened he can- 

* Maha-pari nibbana-Sutta^ 23. Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi. ^ Dkammapada^ ^Ibzd., 21, i, 2. 
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not cast it off.” * Above all, desire must be got rid 
of, as the root of all sorrow: “ From desires pomes 
grief, from desires comes fear; he who is free from 
desires knows neither grief nor fear. ... It is hard 
for one who is held by the fetters of desire to free 
himself of them, says the Blessed One. The stead¬ 
fast, who care not for the happiness of desires, cast 
them off and do soon depart. ... As the shoe¬ 
maker, when he has well prepared his leather, can 
use it to make shoes, so when one has cast off desires 
he has the highest happiness. . . . Desires are never 
satiated; wisdom affords contentment. . . . Not even 
in the pleasures of the Gods does the disciple of the 
perfect Buddha find pleasure; he rejoices only in the 
destruction of desires.”* The teaching is pithily 
summed up: Avoid doing all wicked actions, prac¬ 
tise most perfect virtue, thoroughly subdue your 
mind, this is the doctrine of the Buddha.” ® 

Most important is the teaching of the Buddha on 
“the subjugation of all the Asavas,” of the outgoings 
of the life in man towards objects of desire. Of these 
there are seven classes, to be abandoned respectively 
by (i) insight—insight into the four noble truths, 
destroying the delusion of self, hesitation, and de¬ 
pendence on external rites; (2) by subjugation— 
the five senses and the mind; (3) by right use— 
clothes, alms, and abode, to be used, not delighted 
in; (4) by endurance—cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, gadflies, mosquitoes, wind, sun, snakes, 

* Udanavarga^ xxviii. 25, 30. 

^Udanavarga, ii. 2, 6, 12, 14, 18. ^ Ibid.^ xxviii. i. 
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abusive words, bodily suffering, pains; (5) by avoid¬ 
ance—obvious dangers, improper places and com¬ 
panions; (6) by removal—evil thoughts; (7) by 
cultivation—the higher wisdom. When all this 
is done, *‘he has destroyed that craving Thirst, 
by thorough penetration of mind he has rolled 
away every Fetter, and he has made an end of 
Pain.’^^ 

His ethical teaching was pointed and direct to a 
rare degree; take for instance this: “ The fault of 
others is easily perceived, but that of one's self is dif¬ 
ficult to perceive; a man winnows his neighbor's 
faults like chaff, but his own fault he hides, as a 
cheat hides the bad die from the gambler. If a man 
looks after the faults of others, and is always inclined 
to be offended, his own passions will grow, and he 
\s far from the destruction of passions." ® 

The Buddha was fond of forcing His questioners 
to answer their own questions. Instead of answer¬ 
ing a question He questioned the questioner. In¬ 
stead of laying down a doctrine or truth in answer 
to a question. He gradually led the man stage by 
stage to answer that question for himself—one of the 
wisest ways of teaching and the most likely of all 
ways to make a man realize the truth. Thus, when 
a young Brahmana, by name Vasettha, asked Him 
whether certain learned Brahmanas showed the 
right way of reaching union with Brahma, the Bud¬ 
dha replied by a series of questions, the answers to 

* Sabbdsava-Sutta. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. 

^ Dhammapada, 252, 253. Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. 
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which showed that the Brahmanas neither knew 
Brahma nor were like Him, that while versed in the 
Vedas they were ‘‘omitting the practice of those 
qualities which really make a man a Brahman, and 
adopting the practice of those qualities which really 
make men not Brahmans,'* and at this point the 
Buddha summed up: “ That these Brahmans versed 
in the Vedas and yet bearing anger and malice in 
their hearts, sinful and uncontrolled, should after 
death, when the body is dissolved, become united to 
Brahma, who is free from anger and malice, sinless, 
and has self-mastery—such a condition of things has 
no existence." He then tells the youth that when 
the Tathagata was asked the way that leads to the 
world of Brahma, He could give the answer: “For 
Brahma I know, Vasettha, and the world of Brahma, 
and the path which leadeth unto it. Yea, I know 
it even as one who has entered the Brahma world, 
and has been born within it." “He, by Himself, 
thoroughly understands, and sees, as it were, face to 
face, this universe—the world below with all its 
spirits, and the worlds above, of Mara and of Brah¬ 
ma—and all creatures, Samanas and Brahmanas, 
Gods and men, and He then makes His knowledge 
known to others." When a man is attracted by the 
truth, and leaves his home, going forth into “the 
homeless state," and leading a noble and pure life, 
pervades the whole world “ with heart of Love, far 
reaching, grown great and beyond measure," such 
a man is approaching union with Brahma; and that 
he “ should after death, when the body is dissolved, 
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become united with Brahma, who is the same—such 
a condition of things is every way possible.’* * 

Here we have the key to all His teachings with re¬ 
gard to the Brahmanas. Over and over again He 
says that they are to be treated with respect, that 
they are to be treated with reverence, but over and 
over again He also says that He does not call that 
man a Brahmana who is vicious, who is uncontrolled, 
who is greedy, who is full of the vices of the world. 
So also He says as to His own Bhikkhus, that He 
does not call that man a Bhikkhu who wears a yellow 
robe and whose passions are uncontrolled. For the 
Buddha was not deceived by outward appearance, 
nor by the mere look of the outer man; He looked 
at the heart, and only when the heart was clean 
would He admit that the man had the right to bear 
a sacred name. He demanded, as every great 
teacher has demanded, that those who bear a sa¬ 
cred name should honor that name by the life they 
lead, and not bring scandal and discredit upon it by 
being full of passion and lust, anger and greed. 
His testimony to what they had been is full of inter¬ 
est. Asked by some' Brahmanas whether the Brah¬ 
manas of His day were like the ancient Brahmanas, 
He replied in the negative, and proceeded: ‘‘ The old 

* Tevijja Sutta, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. Here 
again we notice how the Buddha indorses the occult teachings 
as to the existence of the Gods, instead of pushing them aside, 
as the popular view often asserts. Of course, no one with 
knowledge could take up the modern materialistic idea now 
fathered on Buddhisra. 
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sages were self-restrained, penitent; having aban¬ 
doned the objects of the five senses, they studied 
their own welfare. There were no cattle for the 
Brahmanas, nor gold, nor corn, (but) the riches and 
com of meditation were for them, and they kept 
watch over the best treasure. . . Inviolable were 

the Brahmanas, invincible, protected by the Dham- 
ma, no one opposed them (while standing) at the 
doors of the houses anywhere. For forty-eight 
years they practised juvenile chastity; the Brah¬ 
manas formerly went in search of science and ex¬ 
emplary conduct. The Brahmanas did not marry 
(a woman belonging to) another (caste), nor did they 
buy a wife.” They did not kill cows, “our best 
friends, in which medicines are produced,” but sacri¬ 
ficed the gifts made to them. “ They were graceful, 
large, handsome, renowned, Brahmanas by nature, 
zealous for their different works; as long as they 
lived in the world, this race prospered. But there 
was a change in them.” They began to covet 
wealth, they began to slay cows; “there were 
formerly three diseases: desire, hunger, and decay, 
but from the slaying of cattle there came ninety- 
eight.” So things went from bad to worse, till, 
“ Dhamma being lost, the Suddas and the Vessikas 
disagreed, the Khattiyas* disagreed in manifold 
ways, the wife despised her husband. The Khatti- 
yas and the Brahmanas and those others who had 
been protected by their castes, after doing away with 
their disputes on descent fell into the power of sen- 
* ShMras, Vaishyas, and Kshattryas. 
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sual pleasures.’'^ How lofty was the opinion held 
by the Buddha of the true Brahmana may be read in 
the closing shlokas of the Dhammapada^ in which, 
after giving the characteristics of the true Brahmana, 
He concludes: “ Him I call indeed a Brahmana whose 
path the Gods do not know, nor spirits (Gandharvas), 
nor men, when passions are extinct, and who is an 
Arhat (venerable). Him I call indeed a Brahmana 
who calls nothing his own, whether it be before, be¬ 
hind, or between, who is poor, and free from the 
love of the world. Him I call indeed a Brahmana, 
the manly, the noble, the hero, the great sage, the 
conqueror, the impassible, the accomplished, the 
awakened. Him I call indeed a Brahmana who 
knows his former abodes, who sees heaven and hell, 
has reached the end of births, is perfect in knowledge, 
a sage, and whose perfections are all perfect. * The 
Buddha reaffirmed the ancient ideal, the essence of 
caste consisting in spiritual development, and if He 
declared that “ a man does not become a Brahmana 
by his platted hair, by his family, or by birth,” ® he 
only declared what Manu had taught when the caste- 
system was ordained. Similarly He declared of His 
own monks: “ A man is not a mendicant (Bhikkhu) 
simply because he asks others for alms; he who 
adopts the whole law is a Bhikkhu, not he who only 
begs. He who is above good and evil, who is chaste, 
who with knowledge passes through the world, he 

Brahmanadkammzkasutta, in the Sutta-nipdta^ trans. 
from the P^li by V. Fausboll. Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
X., pt ii. Dhammapada^ 420-423. ^Ibid,, 393. 
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indeed is called a Bhikkhu.” “Many men whose 
shoulders are covered with the yellow gown are ill- 
conditioned and unrestrained; such evil-doers by 
their evil deeds go to hell.”‘ In the Udd^navarga, 
the Tibetan recension of the Dhammapada^ a chapter 
is devoted to the Brahmana, and he is described as 
one who “ is righteous, controlled, quiet, restrained, 
leading a life of holiness (brahmacharya), who 
neither harms nor kills any living thing.” He 
“ has reached the perfection (set forth in) the 
Vedas,” he “is on the way to Nirvana,” he 
“has now a body for the last time,” he “is tol¬ 
erant with the intolerant,” he “has crossed the 
stream.” * 

There is the ideal of the Brahmana taught by the 
Buddha. There is the description of what the name 
should carry with it; and I appeal to the ancient 
Hindu Scriptures which indorse that contention. I 
appeal to such books as the Mahabharata, which con¬ 
tain exactly the same line of thought, and to the 
words of Manu, that the Brahmana without the quali¬ 
ties of the Brahmana was like “ an elephant of wood 
and an antelope of leather”; the mere outward ap¬ 
pearance of the thing, and not the reality. It is no 
more reasonable to speak of the Buddha as antagonis¬ 
tic to the Brahmanas than to speak of Manu in exactly 
the same words, for both taught the same truth, that 
a man must have the inner life before he was worthy 

^Ibid,, 266, 267, 307. 

® «/., xxxiii. Triibner’s Oriental Series, trans. from 

the Tibetan by W. W. Rockhill. 
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of the name. And if it be said, as I hear Hindus 
say, that he desired to abolish the Brahmana caste 
because he thus pointed out the evil lives of Brah- 
manas, then we shall have to argue that He wished 
to abolish His own order of Bhikkhus, because He 
declared that the yellow robe did not make the Bhik- 
khu, but that there must be self-restraint, true life, 
and the absence of worldly wealth. To represent 
the Buddha as an enemy of Brahmanas and as 
seeking to destroy them as a caste, when all that 
He did was to hold up the ancient ideal and to 
reproach those whose lives dishonored it, is a 
perversion of facts. Had he succeeded in puri¬ 
fying the caste. He would thus have restored it 
to its ancient splendor; but He failed, alas! and 
its own poor ideals are hurrying it towards a 
self-chosen extinction. The occultist can but hold 
up the immortal ideal, and if men, rejecting it, 
perish, they perish. 

Touching the Gods, the Buddha did not take the 
position often ascribed to Him, a position impossible 
to One who knew all worlds. He says that He 
Himself has visited all the worlds of the Gods, and 
therefore that He knows the way to them and is able 
to guide men along the path. And on one occasion 
when He was asked the way to the world of Brahma, 
He answered by asking the man whether he did not 
know the way to his own village, and whether he 
could not direct thither the wayfarer. The man 
answered that he was born there, and knew the way 
that led to it; so also, replied the Buddha, did He 
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know the world of Brahma, having visited it and 
being familiar with it. * 

We find frequent references to the Gods, indors¬ 
ing the beliefs of the Hindus He addressed; ‘‘By 
earnestness did Maghavan* rise to the lordship of 
the Gods.*’ “The disciple will overcome the earth, 
and the world of Yama, and the world of the Gods.” 
“ The Gods even envy him whose senses, like horses 
well broken in by the driver, have been subdued.” 
(Note the simile, taken from the Katkopanishad,) 
“ Let us live happily then, though we call nothing 
our own. We shall be like the bright Gods, feeding 
on happiness.” “Speak the truth; do not yield to 
anger; give, if thou art asked for little; by these 
three steps thou wilt go near the Gods.”* In the 
southern Church the belief in the Gods appears to 
have disappeared, but man’s ineradicable need to 
worship reappears in the adoration paid to the 
Buddha Himself. In the northern Church, less in¬ 
jured by materialism, the worship of the Gods sur¬ 
vives, and they are worshipped under their Hindu 
names. There also we find the Trimurti reappear¬ 
ing under Buddhist names: Shiva represented by 
Amitabha, the Boundless Light; Vishnu by Padma- 
pani, otherwise Avalokiteshvara; the Third being 
Mandjusri, “ the representative of creative wisdom, 
corresponding to Brahma.”* 

Closely allied to the conception of the great hier- 

*See ante, the answer to V^settha. ® Indra. 

^Dhamtnapada, 30, 43, 24, 167, 224. 

^Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary, Eitel, sub voce. 
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archies of Gods, are the ideas of “heaven’* and 
“hell,” regions of the world invisible through which 
man passes when out of the physical body—Devachan 
and part of Kamaloka, the Theosophist calls them. 
The Buddha by no means ignored these states; in 
fact, we find Him describing both at length; many 
hells are mentioned in some detail by him in the 
Mahdvagya^ in connection with the post-mortem fate 
of one of His Bhikkhus; again, in the Mahd-pari- 
nibbdna-sutta^ He declares of the wrong-doer: “On 
the dissolution of the body, after death, he is reborn 
into some unhappy state of suffering or woe,” while 
the well-doer, under similar conditions, “is reborn 
into some happy state in heaven.”' The northern 
Church Scriptures have very full accounts of the 
invisible worlds: there is the Kama Loka, consisting 
of the earth and the four lower heavens, the abodes 
of Devas, Asuras, demons, beasts, and men (the 
physical and astral planes) ; then comes the abode of 
Mara (astral) and the eighteen heavens of the Rupa 
Loka (Rupa Devachan or Svarga); and beyond 
these the Arupa Loka of four heavens, “ an ecstatic 
state of real existence; here dwell those disciples of 
Buddha who have not attained the imperishable 
nature.” Beyond this is Nirvana.’ In regard to 
this, as with regard to some other of the more occult 
truths, the Scriptures of the northern Church seem 
to be fuller than those of the southern; the traditions 

^Op, cit,, i. 23. 24. 

2 Catena op Buddhist Scriptures^ summarized from Chinese 
Scriptures, pp. 89-91. 
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of the Arhats, to whom the Buddha gave in His old 
age the secret teachings, were carried into Tibet and 
China when the Buddhists fled away from India, and 
were there faithfully preserved. 

His view of the small value of the sorcalled mirac¬ 
ulous powers is recorded in the Surangama SHtra^ * 
where the Buddha is recorded to have said that by 
practising Samadhi without any reliance on Bodhi— 
i.e., seeking the Siddhis rather than Guyana®—men 
attained the power of flying through space, of invisi¬ 
bility, etc., and attained various degrees of sublime 
knowledge; but, not reaching wisdom, jhey were 
still bound to the wheel of transmigration. 

Much controversy has arisen over the apparent 
denial, by the southern Church, of a continuing Ego, 
passing from life to life. Such Orientalists as Dr. 
Rhys Davids insist on it, and much of the popular 
Hindu distrust of Buddhism arises from the general 
belief that they do not believe in the Ego. The 
teachings of the Buddha Himself, however, are clear 
enough. Thus, when asked about some of His dis¬ 
ciples who had died, “ Where has he been reborn and 
what is his destiny?'* He answered that one had 
reached emancipation; another “ has become a Saka- 
dagamin, who on his first return to this world will 
make an end of sorrow;" another was ^‘no longer 
liable to be reborn in a state of suffering;" in all 
these cases, a persisting individuality is obviously 
taken for granted. A disciple may say of himself: 
“ Hell is destroyed for me; and rebirth as an animal, 

* Ibid,, pp. 30, 31. ® Seeking powers rather than wisdom. 
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or a ghost, or in any place of woe. I am converted; 
I am no longer liable to be reborn in a state of suffer¬ 
ing, and am assured of final salvation. * So also 
He said that those who died while “ they with believ¬ 
ing heart are journeying on such pilgrimage shall 
be reborn, after death, when the body is dissolved, 
in the happy realms of heaven.*’* The doctrine of 
the Self from the Vinaya has already been quoted. 
And we find Him saying, like any other Hindu: ‘‘ For 
Self is the lord of self; Self is the refuge of self,” * 
a sentence meaningless if there be no Self. 

In fact the whole teaching loses its reasonableness 
and falls into ruins if the fundamental teaching be 
withdrawn of an Ego that passes from birth to birth 
in the cycle of reincarnation and merges in the Self 
when emancipation is gained. This is the Hindu 
teaching, and the Buddha built His teachings on its 
universal acceptance among His hearers. In the 
northern Church the doctrine remained unchallenged 
of the “true man without a position”; the Lin-tsi 
School teach: “Within the body which admits sen¬ 
sations, acquires knowledge, thinks, and acts, [com¬ 
pare the statement regarding the Self in the Vinaya] 
there is the ‘true man without a position,’ Wu-wei- 
chenjen. He makes himself clearly visible; not 
the thinnest separating film hides him. Why do you 

^ Mahd-parmzbbdna-sutta, ii. 6-10. 

^ Ibid, ^ V. 22. The pilgrimage is to any one of the four 
places at which the Buddha was respectively born, reached 
illumination, founded the kingdom of truth, and died. 

^ Dhamntapada^ 380. 
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not recognize him? The invisible power of the mind 
permeates every part. . . . This is Buddha, the 
Buddha within you.” ^ 

Next should be considered His teaching of “ the 
Path,” which depends entirely upon the continuity 
of life. The Path, in Buddhism, has the same stages 
as those given by Shri Shankaracharya, both as to 
the preliminary Path and the Path itself. The Bud¬ 
dha asks from His disciples as the first qualification 
that opening of the mind which is identical with dis¬ 
crimination or Viveka, discrimination between the 
permanent and the impermanent; the second step 
is that regarding action, which teaches indifference 
to the fruits of action and is identical with Vairagya; 
then follow the six qualities of the mind, the same 
six recounted the day before yesterday in speaking 
of the same Path as taught in Hinduism; fourthly, 
the deep longing for liberation, the same as Mumuk- 
sha; and lastly, the gotrabhu, the same as the adhi- 
kari, when the man is ready for Initiation. After 
Initiation comes the Path itself, traced in the follow¬ 
ing quotation, which begins at the highest stage and 
follows it backward: ^‘Buddha said: The Rabat 
[Arhat] is able to fly through the air, change his ap¬ 
pearance, fix the years of his life, shake heaven and 
earth. The successive stages towards this condition 
of being are: The Anagamin, who, at the expiration 
of his life (years) ascends in a spiritual form to the 
nineteen heavens, and in one of these completes his 
destiny, by becoming a Rabat. Next is the condi- 
* Chinese Buddhism, pp. 163, 164. 
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tion of a Sakradagamin, in which, after one birth 
and death, a man becomes a Rabat. Next, the con¬ 
dition of Srotapanna, in which, after seven births 
and deaths, a man becomes a Rabat. These are 
they who, having entirely separated themselves from 
all desire and lust, are like branches of a tree, cut 
off and dead.*' ^ 

Thus the Buddha taught His disciples, as the 
Scriptures still record, and we have the right to use 
these Scriptures against the misconceptions of those 
who, materialized in their own thought, are impa¬ 
tient of the verities of the world invisible. 

Arhatship was the last step ere attaining complete 
liberation and gaining the Nirvanic consciousness. 
The teaching of the Buddha as to Nirvana is, per¬ 
haps, the clearest on record, being positive instead 
of, as is usual, negative. Having said that the 
Bhikkhu should concentrate within himself all his 
mental faculties, “ as the tortoise draws its body into 
his shell," the Lord proceeds to tell of Nirvana; 
" Bhixus, the uncreated, the invisible, the unmade, 
the elementary, the unproduced, exist (as well as) the 
created, the visible, the made, the conceivable, the 
compound, the produced; and there is an uninter¬ 
rupted connection between the two. Bhixus, if the 
uncreated, the invisible, the unmade, the elementary, 
the unproduced, was nonentity, I could not say that 
the result of their connection from cause to effect 
with the created, the visible, the made, the com¬ 
pound, the conceivable, was final emancipation. 

* Silt r a oj the Forty-two Sections. Chinese Buddhism, igi. 
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. . . The impermanency of the created, the visible, 
the made, the produced, the compound, the great 
torment of subjection to old age, death, and igno¬ 
rance, what proceeds from the cause of eating; (all 
this) is destroyed, and there is found no delight in 
it; this is the essential feature of final emancipation. 
Then there will be no doubts and scruples; all 
sources of suffering will be stopped, and one will 
have the happiness of the peace of the sanskara. . . . 
This is the chief (beatitude) of those who have 
reached the end, perfect and unsurpassable peace, 
the destruction of all characteristics, the perfection 
of perfect purity, the annihilation of death.*’' Such 
is his description of a state in which He ever dwelt, 
whether in or out of the body; yet we find people 
who instead of believing in the annihilation of death, 
believe in the annihilation of life in Nirvana. I 
know no Scripture in which the truth as to Nirvana 
is put as plainly as it is here. It is existence, and 
not non-existence; it is reality and not non-reality; 
it is permanency, and not transitoriness. What is 
meant by Nirvana,” by the ‘‘going out” implied in 
the name, is. He declares, the going out of all these 
impermanent things; these disappear and then man 
attains his final emancipation. 

For forty-five years did the Lord Buddha wander 
over Northern India, teaching, until His work was 
done and He came to the laying aside of His body. 
A strange story is attached to His outgoing, signifi¬ 
cant enough in the old days, but read in a literal sense 
'^Udanavar^a, xxvi. i, 21, 22. 24, 31. 
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in these modem days, by those who eat pigs. Chun- 
da, a worker in metals, shortly after the Buddha had 
announced His approaching departure, offered Him 
His daily meal and prepared dried boar's flesh, 
sweet rice, and cakes. The Lord bade Chunda serve 
Him only with the boar's flesh, giving the rice and 
cakes to the disciples, and bade him bury what of 
the boar's flesh remained; for “I see no one, Chun¬ 
da, on earth nor in Mara's heaven, nor in Brahma's 
heaven, no one among Samanas and Brahmanas, 
among Gods and men, by whom, when he has eaten 
it, that food can be assimilated, save by the Tatha- 
gata." * Surely such words are enough to show that 
the “boar's flesh" was not physical food, such as 
men who live on flesh assimilate without difficulty. 
After eating. He taught, and then sickness fell on 
Him and great pain; He bore it calmly, and recover¬ 
ing went on His way. That same day His skin was 
observed to shine with exceeding splendor, and He 
told Ananda that it was the sign of his departing that 
night, and lying down He rested for a while, and aris¬ 
ing went to the Sala grove of the Mallas, and lay 
between the twin Sffia trees, with His head to the 
north; the trees showered on Him their flowers, and 
heavenly flowers fell and heavenly music sounded, 
in homage to the dying Lord, but He spake to 
Ananda and said that while such homage was due to 
Him, yet worthier was the homage paid by the pure 
and noble man or woman who obeyed His law. All 
the Devas of the worlds gathered, and crowds of 
* Maha-parinibbana-sutta, 19. 
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men came to pay their last homage, and the Buddha 
made His last Arhat, the mendicant Sabhadda; five 
hundred disciples stood round Him at the end¬ 
ing, and he spake His last words: “Behold, now, 
brethren, I exhort you,'* saying, “Decay is in¬ 
herent in all component things. Work out your 
salvation with diligence." Then silence fell, and 
He passed into deepest meditation, and returned 
not. 

As a king of kings. His body was prepared for the 
burning, and was laid on a pyre of all fragrant 
woods; it left no ash, but the bones remained. 
These were divided as sacred relics, and carried 
away in eight portions, each to be placed under a 
Thupa, and a ninth Thupa was erected over the ves¬ 
sel in which His body had been burned, and a tenth, 
by the Moriyas, over the embers of His funeral pile. 
So ended the noblest life yet lived by one of our 
humanity, of the first who on this globe has attained 
Buddhahood. “Bow down with clasped hands! 
Hard, hard is a Buddha to meet with through hun¬ 
dreds of ages‘ 

There is no time to trace the later growth of 
Buddhism, the development of its different schools 
of philosophy, the arising of noble teachers trained 
in its wisdom, the materializing of the faith that fol¬ 
lowed its introduction among less developed and less 
metaphysically inclined people, and its maintenance 

* The closing words of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta, from 
which the above account of his departure is summarized, any 
passages in inverted commas being textual quotations. 
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in its original purity in its esoteric schools. Enough 
has been said of the sayings of the Buddha Himself 
to substantiate my position as to the identity of the 
teachings and the training in Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism, and to justify my plea for love and amity 
between the two faiths that belong to the Hindu 
people and are the glory of the Hindu race. This 
teaching of the Buddha, of the Mighty, of the En¬ 
lightened One, who first of all in our humanity 
climbed the ladder of Buddhahood, is the ancient 
teaching reproclaimed. There are hatred and divi¬ 
sion too often between Hinduism and Buddhism; 
there are suspicion and doubt and antagonism, which 
have made a great gulf between the two mighty re¬ 
ligions, and men will not try to bridge it either on 
the one side or on the other. Yet the Teachers of 
both belong to the same Brotherhood; the disciples 
of both are going towards the same Brotherhood; 
there is no difference there between the Hindu 
Master and the Buddhist Master, for both teach the 
same essential verities, and have come along the path 
common to both religions. Born on Indian soil, 
speaking with Indian lips, reproducing the noblest 
moralities of the Hindu Scriptures, recognizing the 
Hindu Gods, the Buddha is still rejected by the In¬ 
dian people as a Teacher though inconsistently wor¬ 
shipped as an Avatara by many of the orthodos^ 
Hindus. Why should there be enmity instead of 
brotherhood, why should there be suspicion and 
hatred instead of peace? This mighty religion that 
moulds so many million minds, this noble philosophy 
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that trains so many million intellects, this life—the 
most perfect in its details of which there is any record 
amongst the histories of men, evolved in our race— 
why should you exclude them from your sympathy, 
why withhold from them your reverence and your 
love? The Buddha comes to you a man of your own 
race, the glory of the Hindu nation, born in the 
Kshatriya caste, belonging to the Aryan people, 
teaching the ancient truths in a new form, and mak¬ 
ing them ready for the training of vaster multitudes. 
He is ours, as He is also the world’s; greatest among 
its teachers, purest and fairest of all the blossoms of 
humanity, this flower flowered on the Indian soil, 
this teacher spake the Indian tongue, and loved the 
Indian people. He taught them. He worked for 
them, He healed them, He instructed them; and 
then His compassion flowed outward, overflowed 
the worlds. Then surely we may reverence Him, 
the Blessed One, the Lord, the Teacher. He is 
admitted to be Teacher among the Gods; he may 
well also be done homage to as Teacher among 
men. 

Hinduism and Buddhism would do well if— 
mother and daughter—they rushed together again 
in a motherly and filial embrace, and forgot in that 
embrace the history of their estrangement, forgot 
in that embrace the history of their long separation. 
Then would the Indian home again be at one, one 
rooftree covering mother and daughter alike, thus 
able to influence the Western world with one lip and 
with one tongue, helping forward the redemption of 
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that humanity of which the Buddha was bom and 
for which He lived. Let all re-echo the words which 
close the account of His departure: “ Bow down with 
clasped hands! Hard, hard is a Buddha to meet with 
through hundreds of ages!” 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Brothers, in dealing this morning with the sub¬ 
ject of Christianity there are certain special difficul¬ 
ties which we did not have to face in speaking of the 
other three great religions with which we have been 
dealing on the last three mornings. These special 
difficulties arise from certain distinct causes. Urst, 
there is a certain historical obscurity_aj^cting_^ 
origin, due to the struggles through which it passed 
in its early days, in a time when records were not 
carefully kept, and when an enormous mass of spuri¬ 
ous documents under sacred names were put forward, 
at first blindly accepted, and then gradually sifted 
out. The obscurity would not matter, as it can be 
quickly dissipated by the light of occult knowledge; 
but if this be done, many present-day Christians 
would feel bitterly aggrieved, as though the essen¬ 
tials of their faith were being attacked. Our next 
great difficulty is the immense difference—or rather 
the immense differences—that separate the Chris¬ 
tians amongst themselves, so that, whatever line one 
may take, one is likely to have some of the Christians 
saying that Christianity has been misrepresented, in¬ 
asmuch as it has not been taken along their special 
line. For we have the Greek Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church, embracing a vast majority of the 
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Christian population; then we have a very large 
number of different churches and sects classed 
together under the title of ‘‘ Protestants’"—an awk¬ 
ward name to deal with, because it affirms nothing, 
but simply declares its protest against opinions held 
by other Christians. Hence in these three divisions, 
as I will call them for the moment, we find a great 
number of serious contradictions, and the student 
who desires to give a fair exposition and in no sense to 
misrepresent finds himself in a whirlpool of conflict¬ 
ing statements, the acceptation of any one of which 
brings him into conflict with others. There is noth¬ 
ing, outside the Bible and the Apostle’s Creed, that 
by the whole of the Christian world would be taken 
as a fair representation of Christian doctrine, and 
disputes as to the meaning of these abound. The 
extraordinary importance attached by all sections of 
the Christian world to the form of intellectual belief 
causes a bitterness of controversy unknown to other 
creeds, accuracy of belief being a far more stringent 
condition of membership in most of the churches 
than submission to any rule of conduct. 

I propose to do here as I have done in dealing with 
the other religions—to take the Scriptures, the ac¬ 
cepted Scriptures, of the whole religion and base my 
exposition upon them; I shall further use the docu¬ 
ments of the early Church, the teachings of the 
“ Fathers of the Church,” as they are called, as elu¬ 
cidating the Scriptures; and then, using the light of 
occultism, I shall try to disentangle what is essential 
from the non-essential, to disentangle that which is 
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real and true from the accretions which have grown 
over it by lack of knowledge and very often by the 
exigencies of controversies. One other great diffi¬ 
culty remains, and this is one which deals with the 
emotions rather than with the intellect. Christian¬ 
ity alone among the religions of the world claims to 
be unique; every other religion claims authority 
over its own adherents, and stands as it were on its 
own ground, admitting the value of other religions 
and holding towards them, as a rule, a positi^ of 
benevolent neutrality, not of active opposition.,But 
with regard to Christianity, this is not the case. 
Christianity claims to be the one revelation, the 
unique voice of God to man. It permits no rivals 
on its platform; it admits no brothers into its house¬ 
hold ; it claims to stand by itself, alone, unapproach¬ 
able, classing together all the other religions of the 
world as mistaken, sometimes under the contemp¬ 
tuous name of Heathen, sometimes rather more cour¬ 
teously but still in the same exclusive spirit. This, 
of course, stirs up angry feelings both on the one 
side and the other. The Christian propagandist in¬ 
sists on the supreme value of his own faith, and the 
small value of others; while on the other hand the 
members of other faiths, resenting the assumption 
of superiority, feel moved to an opposition towards 
Christianity which they do not feel as regards the 
non-missionary faiths of the world. 1 Especially in a 
country like this, those^who do not belong to the 
Christian religion see what I cannot but call its 
worst side, its side of antagonism, very often ac- 
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companied, unfortunately, by insult and outrage as 
regards the elder religions; so that it is very difficult 
to gain your sympathetic understanding of what the 
religion really is in itself, for you have seen it under 
the most unfavorable aspect, on its militant rather 
than on its really religious side. I shall then have 
to ask you this morning to drop out of your minds, 
for the time, everything that has outraged your re- 
ligicms feelings, everything that may have roused in 
you emotions of antagonism, and to look on this re¬ 
ligion as you more easily look upon others, as a way 
in ,which the Supreme is training a large number of 
tiis human family, as a religion that brings help and 
comfort and spiritual teaching to millions of the 
human race. If it suffers, as it often does, by the 
unwisdom of its militant representatives, try to for¬ 
get that, and to look at the religion as a religion and 
not as a proselytizing agency. 

Let us, with this preface—which in this country is 
a necessary introduction, if I am to win any sym¬ 
pathy at all for this, which is one of the great relig¬ 
ions of the world—let us look at the authorities, and 
see what we have to deal with in the study of the re¬ 
ligion, how far we can understand the environment 
in which ,it gradually grew up, for without a study 
of that environment you will never understand the 
latter presentation of the doctrines, you will never be 
able to realize the fashion in which it grew. 

First of all, we have certain can onic al _ books** 
accepted equally by all divisions of Christendom, as 
to which there arises no challenge at all from Greek, 
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Roman Catholic, or Protestant churches/ They all 
alike accept without questioning certain books, 
which are classed together under the names of the 
Old and New Testaments^ together forming the 
Bible, as books which contain the divine revelation, 
anything contrary to which is regarded as heretical. 
The Old Testament, the more ancient division of 
these canonical Scriptures, consists of a large num¬ 
ber of different books, many of them historical, re¬ 
ceived from the Jewish or the Hebrew nation. 
Their writing extended over a long period of time, 
and the succession of books is marked by a very dis¬ 
tinct growth from a comparatively barbarous condi¬ 
tion—wherein the religion was narrow, filled with 
sacrifices of a peculiarly bloodthirsty character— 
down to the later times when the Hebrew people, 
having largely come into touch with other civiliza¬ 
tions, especially with those dominated by the relig¬ 
ion of Zoroaster, took into their own faith a nobler, 
a grander conception of the divine Being, which you 
find expounded in the prophetic books; these con¬ 
tain some most noble passages as regards the nature 
of God, and also as regards the righteousness which 
God demands from men. I shall refer presently to 
these more in detail, but will first finish the question 
of authorities. In the Old Testament we have further 
the Psalms, which are songs somewhat of the nature 
of the songs that we find in other religions, like those 
that are in* the Vedas, like the Gathas of the Zoro- 
astrians; some of them marked by the most elevated 
and noble spirit, some of them belonging to the 
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earlier stage, exceedingly militant in their character, 
and by no means always very gqpd or high in their 
morality. We then come to the documents included 
under the title the New Testament. This consists 
of four Gospels, containing the life of the Founder 
of the religion, an account of the early Church, a 
number of epistles written by His followers to the 
different sections of the infant Church, and a book of 
prophecies. There is comparatively little doctrine 
in the gospels themselves; certain doctrines may be 
deduced from them, but there is little authoritative 
statement; rather do you find a large number of 
ethical precepts, a large number of the teachings of 
the Christ, more of an ethical than of a philosophical 
character; then in the epistles are contained most 
of the dogmatic statements giving the outline of the 
doctrines o^ the faith. Outside this canon, selected 
from a mass of documents, so far as the New Testa¬ 
ment is concerned, we have what are called apo^ 
cryphal Scriptures. The apocryphal Scriptures of 
the Jews are distinctly remarkable works, one of 
them especially, the Book of Wisdom^ being a docu¬ 
ment of rare beauty and showing great spirituality. 

^ These are more thoroughly accepted by the Roman 
Catholics than they are by the Protestant Churches. 
In the Roman Catholic Bibles they are generally, 
bound between the Old and New Testajuents^ whereas 
in the majority of Protestant Bibles they are dropped 
out as non-canonical. Next we have a mass of apo¬ 
crypha in connection with the early Church, the gos¬ 
pels of Mary, of Peter, of James, and so on—stories 
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of the Infancy of Jesus, stories of His later life, 
stories of His descent into hell, of His work in 
the invisible world—a mass of writings, very many 
of them exceedingly interesting, as showing the 
literature of primitive Christianity, interesting and 
instructive for the student, and necessary to be 
studied, if he would knoW what I may call the 
intellectual environment of the early Church. 
These are never bound up with the book called 
the Bible; they form a great mdss of literature, 
a very large number of documents, which a stu¬ 
dent ought to read if he desires to understand early 
Christianity at all. Lastly, we have an immense 
literature, that of the fathers, of the bishops, of 
the teachers, of the early "Church, running espe¬ 
cially over the latter part of the second through the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries—once more a mass 
of voluminous literature, without a knowledge of 
which no one is competent to pass an opinion upoh 
Christian doctrine, nor to stand up as a teacher or 
an exponent of Christianity. Thi.^literature was 
written by most learned , men, men of whom many 
have been sainted by_the .later_ Church, like^S.” 
Clement^..of_ Alexandria, S._Irenaeus, and liiany 
others. These are documents of enormous value in 
understanding the growth of Christianity, and it is 
very largely due to the utter carelessness of the Pro¬ 
testant churches regarding them, and the dense 
ignorance of their contents which as a rule you find 
among the less-instructed Protestant clergy, that 
Christianity is often presented in so crude, so nar- 
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'TOW, and unpbilosophical an aspect, that many of 
the educated reject it because it seems to them to be 
irrational. If the Protestant churches studied this 
literature, as Roman Catholics . most certainly do, 
they, would have much more hold than they have to¬ 
day on the cultured intellect of Europe, for you have 
in th6se documents the philosophic, the metaphysical 
basis of Christianity. Yet, if you go outside the 
Church of England, where do you find many learned 
Protestanf clergy thoroughly conversant with these 
documents? If you go into the dissenting churches, 
you very rarely come across a minister who has 
studied them in any fashion, and so you get that 
peculiar class who echo the statement that the “ Bible^ 
and the alone, Tis the religion of Protestants.” 
The result /of this is a most unphilosophical form of 
Christianity, unfairly discrediting it in the minds of 
the thinking, the intellectual, and the philosophic 
few. '^With regard to the oral traditions—for they 
are largely oral traditions that you find in the four 
Gospels that contain the life of the Founder—these 
were selected rather late in the second century, 
and were put together under the names of four of 
the great apostles of the Church. That they were 
selected from many other documents is clear from 
the preamble to the third Gospel, in which the writer 
begins by saying: “ Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed amongst us, 
even as they delivered them unto us, which from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
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word; it seemed good to me also, having a perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee in order,” and so he also writes his 
gospel. Now that is an important point as showing 
you the way in which these accounts were written. 
First, from mouth to mouth the story spread.' In 
Christianity, as in other religions, there was an im¬ 
mense mass of oral tradition handbd from mouth to 
mouth and uncommitted to writing. Many of the 
sacred teachings were never written down at all, as 
we shall find from the testimony of some of the 
fathers of the Church; the creed which every Chris¬ 
tian was taught to recite was not written, but was 
only taught by word of mouth to be used as a sign 
of recognition of a certain status in the Church. 
That period of oral teaching is of considerable im¬ 
portance, and its existence is further proved by the 
quotations of the sayings of Jesus given in the earli¬ 
est fathers, by men like Justin Martyr, Ignatius, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and others, who quote as the 
sayings of the Lord sentences which are not to be 
found in the canonical gospels at all, but which are 
found in the so-called apocrypha. The canoni¬ 
cal are selections from a larger tradition, put 
together at a later date. We shall have to glance 
at Clement of Alexandria, one of the greatest 
fathers of the Church, at Tertullian, at Origen, 
who have left voluminous writings, helping us 
to see in detail the condition of the Church 
in their times; and these we shall rely upon to 
establish certain fundamental positions, without 
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which you will do injustice to Christianity, as 
so many of its own adherents do it injustice to 
day. 

First among these preliminary positions comes the 
division of Christian teaching into two parts—the re¬ 
vealed and the unrevealed, the exoteric and the eso¬ 
teric doctrines. , This division existed among the 
Hebrews who^so much influenced the earlier tradi¬ 
tion of Christianity, and who had the secret system 
known under the name of the Kabalah. I am not 
going to speak upon it now, although that also 
should be known by the earnest student of Christian¬ 
ity. But I want to draw your attention to certain 
statements of the Christ to His apostles, and of the 
earlier teachers, which prove beyond the possibility 
of challenge the existence of hidden or esoteric 
teaching, the loss of which in some parts of the 
Church explains very largely the crude statement 
that we now hear made as to God and as to the 
human soul. First of all let us take one or two 
statements of the Christ Himself as regards the fash¬ 
ion of His own teaching. There comes in the fore¬ 
front of it His declaration to His apostles: “ Unto you 
it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of 
God, but unto them that are without all those things 
are done in parables.” * Origen commented on this 
declaration of the Christ as follows: “ I have not yet 
spoken of the observance of all that is written in the 
Gospels, each one of which contains much doctrine 
difficult to be understood, not merely by the multi- 
^5. Mark, iv. ii. 
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tude, but even by certain of the more intelligent, in¬ 
cluding a very profound explanation of the parables 
which Jesus delivered to ‘ those without, * while re¬ 
serving the exhibition of their full meaning for those 
who had passed beyond the stage of exoteric teaching, 
and who came to him privately in the house. And 
when he comes to understand it, he will admire there- 
as on why some are said to be ‘ without' and others 
*in the house.* ’* * Thus Origen draws a distinction 
between those that are without, the unlettered, the 
unlearned multitude, who could only be taught the 
elements of truth by way of parables, and those who 
were within the house, apostles and disciples, to 
whom the word of God was revealed in its entirety, 
the mysteries of the kingdom which were not given 
at all to the outer world. Then again we find Jesus 
saying to His disciples words that admit of no mis¬ 
conception : “_Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet. *’ * The mean¬ 
ing of the words “ dogs” is known to us not only 
from its use by Jewish historians, but from the lips 
of Jesus Himself. The word was used to describe 
every nation that was not of the seed of Abraham. 
And we find that when a Syro-Phoenician woman 
came to Jesus and asked Him to exercise his miracu¬ 
lous power, His first answer was: “ It is not meet to 

* Contra Celsum^ XXL Not having the Fathers at hand. I 
have availed myself for the quotations from them of Mr. A. M. 
Glass* excellent series of articles in Lucifer^ on “ Christianity 
and its Teachings.” * 5. Matthew, vii. 6. 
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take the children's bread and to cast it to dogs.” 
She meekly accepted the title and replied; “ Yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.” ’ So that the meaning of the word “ dog” is 
by no means in dispute; it means those who are not 
within the limits of the kingdom of God. So the 
early fathers understood the meaning and obeyed it. 
They used exactly the same policy. Clement of 
Alexandria, quoting these very words, says that it 
is difficult to teach swinish and untrained hearers. ” ® 
So again Jesus says to His disciples: “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.”* According to the traditions of the 
fathers He remained on earth after His resurrection 
for eleven years, teaching His apostles the secret 
things. S. Clement says of this sacred knowledge: 
“ It was spoken from the beginning to those only 
who understood. Now that the Saviour has taught 
the Apostles, the unwritten rendering of the written 
[Scriptures] has been handed down also to us.”* 
According to the Acts he only remained for forty 
days, but during these forty days He instructed 
them as to the things of the kingdom of God,^ and 
those instructions remained unrecorded. There is 
no trace of them in the canonical Scriptures of the 
Church. In fact, Origen observes on this very fact 
that Jesus “conversed with His disciples in private, 
and especially in their secret retreats, concerning 
the gospel of God; but the words which He uttered 

* 5 . Matthew^ xv. 26, 27. * Stromata, I. xii. 

* 5 . John, xvi. 12. ^Stromata, VI. xv. ^Acts, i. 3. 
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have not been preserved.”* Just in the same way 
do we find Saint Paul speaking. He tells his con¬ 
verts of the Church of Corinth: “ I, brethren, could 
not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.”* Again: 
“ We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom,”* and “we speak wisdom amongst 
them that are perfect;”* not amongst the generality 
but amongst the perfect, a name which is well recog¬ 
nized in its technical meaning—from the statements 
in the fathers—those who have been initiated into the 
mysteries and are therefore the perfected within the 
Church. I might quote other texts, but these may 
suffice, and we will turn to the practice of the 
Church, as shown in the fathers. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria states that in his writings he only intended to 
recall to his readers truth they had received more 
fully in oral exposition: “The writing of these 
memoranda of mine, I well know, is weak, when 
compared with that spirit, full of grace, which I was 
privileged to hear. But it will be an image to recall 
the archetype to him who was struck with the 
Thyrsus,” ® a phrase every occultist will understand. 
“It is not to be wished,** he writes, “that all things 
should be exposed indiscriminately to all and sundry, 
or the benefits of wisdom communicated to those who 
have not, even in a dream, been purified in soul (for 
it is not allowed to hand to every chance comer what 
has been procured with such laborious efforts); nor 

* Contra Celsum, VI. vi. * i Corinthians^ iii. i. 

^ Ibid,, ii. 7. ^Ibid,, ii. 6. ^Stromata, I., i. 
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are the mysteries of the word to be expounded to 
the profane.”* When Celsus assailed Christianity 
as a secret system, Origen answered: “ To speak of 
the Christian doctrine as a secret system is altogether 
absurd. But that there.should be certain doctrines, 
not made known to the multitude, which are [re¬ 
vealed] after the exoteric ones have been taught, is 
not a peculiarity of Christianity alone, but also of 
philosophic systems, in which certain truths are exo¬ 
teric and others esoteric. ” “ In order to preserve 
due order, Christian converts were led successively 
through different stages; at first they were hearers, 
then catechumens, and then, receiving baptism, they 
became full members of the Church. Within the 
Church itself were also grades: first came the gen¬ 
eral members; out of these, the pure in life went on 
into a second grade: “Whoever is pure, not only 
from all defilement, but from what are regarded as 
lesser transgressions, let him be boldly initiated in 
the mysteries of Jesus, which properly are made 
known only to the holy and the pure. . . . He who 
acts as initiator, according to the precepts of Jesus, 
will say to those who have been purified in heart: 
‘He whose soul has, for a long time, been conscious 
of no evil, and especially since he yielded himself to 
the healing of the word, let such a one hear the doc¬ 
trines which were spoken in private by J esus to his 
genuine disciples. ’ ” * These were the “ few chosen” 
out of the many who were “called,” and beyond 

* Stromata^ V. ix. * Contra Celsum, I. vii. 
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these were still “the chosen of the chosen,” with 
“ perfect knowledge, ” and who “ lived in perfection of 
righteousness according to the gospel. ” ’ Tertullian 
complains of the heretics that they did not preserve 
this order, but treated every one equally: “ To begin 
with, it is doubtful who is a catechumen and who is 
a believer; they have all access alike, they hear 
alike, they pray alike—even heathens, if any such 
happen to come among them. ‘That which is holy 
they will cast to the dogs, and their pearls, ‘ although 
(to be sure) they are not real ones, ‘they will fling 
to the swine.' ” * 

Part of this teaching, at least, concerned the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, which were by no means 
accepted as mere historical and ethical documents as 
they are to-day. Origen explains—and his state¬ 
ments are especially valuable, since he is stated by 
Socrates to have been an “ expositor of the mystical 
tradition of the Church” ®—that Scripture is threefold 
in meaning: the “flesh” for simple men; the “soul” 
for the more instructed; the spirit for the “perfect,” 
and he quotes the already mentioned words of St. 
Paul as to the “ wisdom of God in a mystery.” The 
histories are the “flesh,” and are very useful to the 
simple and ignorant, but often absurdities are intro¬ 
duced in order to show that there is a hidden mean¬ 
ing, and the gospels “ do not contain throughout a 
pure history of events, which are interwoven indeed 
according to the letter, but which did not actually 

* Stromata, * De Prcescriptione Hcereticorumt xli. 

* Ecclesiastical History^ III. v. 
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occur. ** “ The gospels themselves are filled with the 

same kind of narratives; e,g,^ the devil leading Jesus 
up into a high mountain . . . and the attentive 
reader may notice in the gospels innumerable other 
passages like these, so that he will be convinced that 
in the histories that are literally recorded circum¬ 
stances that did not occur are inserted.**^ Some 
hints are given by various fathers as to their methods 
of scriptural interpretation, and it is evident that a 
very complete system existed, one of the keys, at 
least, being numerical. I But we have not time to 
follow this attractive byway. Enough for our 
purpose to show that Christianity, like other great 
religions, had its secret teaching, confined to the 
few. This was lost, for the most part, in the flood 
of ignorance which swept over Europe after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the crude interpretation, 
the teaching for the multitude, replaced the spiritual 
truths known to the few. A few fragments sur¬ 
vived, in the custody of the Greek and Latin 
churches, and symbols and ceremonies still tell of 
their original presence, but as a systematic teaching 
they disappear, leaving Christianity shorn of its 
strength. Too often now teaching is condemned 
by Protestants unless it is teaching which the most 
ignorant, the most unlearned, the most childish, can 
understand; and the result of this policy in Protes¬ 
tant countries is that while the churches keep hold 
of the ignorant, they lose their hold upon the more 
learned; for the presentation of God and of nature 
* De Principiis, IV. i. 
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that satisfies the mind of the child, that satisfies the 
mind of men utterly unphilosophical and uncultured, 
must ever be a representation t|hat repels the mind 
of the philosopher, whose wider and deeper faculties 
demand something more than that which satisfies 
the dawning faculties of the other. In this way 
Christianity has become weakened, in this way 
'scepticism has largely developed, and we find men 
throwing'aside the whole of Christianity, because 
the presentment made to them is utterly unworthy 
of intellectual apprehension,' and because it contra¬ 
dicts the plainest facts of science. 

Let us now hastily trace the religious evolution of 
the Hebrew tiation, in order that we may understand 
the place in it of the Founder of Christianity, the 
conception of God current in His time, and also the 
changes througli which that conception had passed. 
In the earliest books of the Hebrew; Scriptures we 
have a very limited conception of God, and however 
true they may be as regards the lower Gods, com¬ 
paratively narrow in their individuality, and limited 
in their power as all the lower Gods must necessarily 
be, some of the ideas are utterly revolting when they 
are applied to the Supreme Deity, and are given as 
descriptions of the one God, the Supreme Logos, 
He who presides over the universe, the Life and 
Supporter of all. I need only remind you in pass¬ 
ing, of many statements, such as the way in which 
this limited representative of the divine came down 
to walk in the garden of Eden, came down to upset 
the builders of the tower of Babel, and so on, for you 
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to realize at once that you are face to face with the 
lower divine entities and not with the Logos. But 
let us pass on from those, with all the bloody sacri¬ 
fices that surrounded them, and take the nobler con¬ 
ception of the prophets, which moulded the later 
views adopted in the Christian Church. Here you 
find an idea of God which is lofty and pure in char¬ 
acter. He is essentially holy, the* Holy One of 
Israel; He is “ the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy”; ‘ He is “ God the Lord, 
He that created the heavens and stretched them out, 
He that spread fofth the earth, and that which com- 
eth out of it; He that giveth breath unto the people 
upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein. ” * He' 
is the one, the only God: Before me there was no 
God formed, neither shall there be after me. I, 
even I, am the Lord; and beside me there is no 
saviour.”® In connection with this nobler view of 
God we can see many traces of the influence upon 
the Hebrew captives of the Zoroastrian belief. 
Their ideas before and after the captivity are en¬ 
tirely different. There is also a demand for right¬ 
eousness, for purity, a contempt for outward ob¬ 
servances when they were not connected with 
inner nobility of character, a contempt which is 
sometimes even fierce in its expression, as though 
there were overmastering indignation at the idea that 
any would dare to offer to a holy God the mere outer 
ceremonies, instead of a righteous and noble life. 
Take for instance that very strong passage that you 
^Isaiah, Ivii. 15. Ibid., xlii. 5. ^ Ibid., xliii. 10, ii. 
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find in the prophet Amos: “ I hate, I despise your 
feast-days, and I will not smell in your solemn as¬ 
semblies. Though ye offer me burnt offerings and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept them, neither 
will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let 
judgment run down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream. ”' That is the spirit of the later 
prophets. You may take another example from 
Isaiah, where the people are complaining that 
though they fast God has not listened to them, that 
they have afflicted their bodies and their souls and 
He takes no notice; and then the answer comes 
thundering as from Sinai- “Ye shall not fast as ye 
do this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. 
Is it such a fast that I have chosen? a day for a man 
to afflict his soul? is it to bow down his head as a 
bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him? wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day 
to the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have chosen : 
to loose the hands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? when thou seest the naked 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring 
forth speedily; and thy righteousness shall go before 

^ Amost V, 21-2^, 
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thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rereward,” ^ 
There is the moral side coming out as it comes out 
over and over again in these prophets. Only one 
other quotation will I give you, to show the mental 
environment, as it were, in which Jesus was born, 
and that is a word from the prophet Micah, which 
sums up human duty. The prophet asks himself 
how he shall please God and what he shall do: 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? shall I come before 
Him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?”* That is the strong 
and sound morality that you find coming out in 
these later Jewish teachers, and it was in a nation 
that to some extent, at least, was influenced by that 
teaching that Jesus was born. 

Now in looking for a few moments at that figure 
which has fascinated so many hearts, round which 
the love and adoration of generation after genera¬ 
tion of the Western world have twined, let us try to 
realize the work that He had to do, the mission He 
was intended to fulfil. A new civilization was to be 
born, a new departure in the life of the world; 
young nations, full of vigor, of energy, with the 
* Isaiah^ Iviii. 4-8. * Micah^ vi. 6-8. 
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metaphysical intellect less developed than the more 
practical side of the mind, were coming to the front, 
and were gradually to assume the reins of the desti¬ 
nies of the world. A strong and vigorous race, full 
of vitality, full of strength, full of practical ability, 
this was the type from which the nations of Europe 
were>to be born—this was the nation, the race rath¬ 
er, whose religious training was the problem before 
the great Brotherhood, the guardians of the spiritual 
evolution of man. For that training another pro¬ 
clamation of the old truths was wanted; for the 
training and moulding of that new-dawning civiliza¬ 
tion again the old truths must be spoken by a mes¬ 
senger of that mighty Brotherhood. This also must 
be trained as others had been trained, and with a 
training suitable to its characteristics. Hen.ce,.,yjau 
in Christianity com paratively little de claration 
by the Christ of subtle metaphysic, much of ethic, 
much’nobleTnorality7TSific^^ spiritual teaching.ul.^a 
practical kind, little—in fa^ next io nothing—of the 
science of the soul. That was reserved for the eso¬ 
teric teaching, confined to His immediate disciples. 
Looking as it were, over the district in which this 
religion was to begin, for a fit instrument and 
messenger of the Brotherhood, They chose one—a 
young man already marked out by a marvellous 
purity and by a profound devotion, Jesus, known 
later as the Christ. His mission began at that point 
of His life described in the gospels as His baptism, 
when He was about the age of thirty. At that 
period, as you may read in the gospels, the Spirit of 
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God came down upon Him, and he was proclaimed 
by a voice from heaven as the Son of God, to whom 
people were to listen.* On that phrase, ‘‘Son of 
God,” I shall speak in a moment, when we come to 
deal with the challenge of the Jews to His claim to 
that position. It is enough for us to recognize that, 
according to the view put forward in the story of 
His life, His ministry begun when He was thirty 
years of age, when this special manifestation took 
place. From the occult standpoint, that is the alle¬ 
gorical way in which the choosing of this young man 
to be the messenger of the divine teaching is de¬ 
scribed, and represents the giving to Him of the 
illumination which made Him fit to be a divine 
Teacher of men. For three years only He led a 
teacher’s life, a life beautiful in its purity, radiant 
with love, with compassion, with all the tenderest 
qualities of the human heart. We see Him wander¬ 
ing over the land of Palestine, raising the dead (as 
they were called), healing the sick, opening the eyes 
of the blind: miracles, men call these healings. But 
there is in them nothing surprising to the occultist, 
for he is familiar with such actions, he knows the 
powers by which they are done. For never yet has 
a great Teacher come to earth, one in whom the 
power of the Spirit was developed, who was not a 
master over physical nature, nature being subject 
to him and obedient to his will. These so-called 
miracles are nothing but the use of certain hidden 
powers of nature to bring about certain external re- 
' 5 . Matthew, iii. i6, 17. 
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suits; these miracles of healing, of restoring the 
sight of the blind, and so on, were worked both long 
before the Christ was born, and have been repeated 
by many, years upon years afterwards, and so lightly 
did the Christ Himself hold them that when He 
spoke of them to His disciples He said: ‘‘ Greater 
w'orks than these shall ye do, because I go unto my 
Father.** * He left it as the mark of the men who 
had real faith, living faith, in Him, that they should 
be able to take up serpents, and to drink poison 
without injury *—a mark belonging to all Initiates 
who choose to exercise the power, and the absence 
of which, at least in some sections of the Church, 
shows that they have lost that living faith of which 
their own Master laid down these powers as the out- 
_^ward symbol and expression. 

The life of Jesus, as I said, is a beautiful life. 
Listen to His teachings,, and there you will .get His 
spirit, so different, alas! from the spirit which is 
often shown by those who bear His name. These 
teachings are exactly at one with the precepts of the 
great spiritual teachers who preceded him. Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.**® 
There is the occult truth which He again proclaimed, 
that only by purity can the Pure be seen, only by the 
purified can God be known. See how He enforces 
the teaching familiar to you, that thought is more 
important than action, that thought when it is per¬ 
formed is action practically done. “Whosoever,” 

* 5 . John, xiv. 12. ® 5 . Mark, xvi. 17, i8. 

* 5 . Matthew, v. 8. 
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He said, “ looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.** ’ 
Take again that teaching so familiar in the teaching 
of Manu, Zoroaster, and the Buddha: “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; for He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. ** ’ 
See the occult statement, which probably few but 
occultists will understand: “The light of the body 
is the eye; if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light; but if thine eye be 
evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness.** ^ 

Listen to His proclamation once more of that an¬ 
cient narrow path—the path that you know as sharp 
as the edge of the razor—“ Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.** * Hear His words to the mul¬ 
titude, breathing out that divine compassion, which 
is the very birthmark of every one who comes from 
the great Brotherhood, from the great White Lodge ; 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 

^ Ibid ,, 28. ^ Ibid ,, vi. 22, 23. 

• Ibid ,, 44,45. ^ Ibid ,, vii. 14. 
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my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. ’* * See 
Him checking the disciples, as they tried to push 
away the mothers who brought their children to 
Him that He might bless them: '‘Suffer little chil¬ 
dren and forbid them not to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.And once He 
took a little child and set him in the midst as an ex¬ 
ample to His disciples of humility and submission. 
Take this sterner teaching, exactly again on the line 
of the ancient occult teaching, which says that at¬ 
tachment to the things of the earth is fatal to pro¬ 
gress in the life of the spirit. When a young man 
goes to Him and asks how eternal life may be won. 
His first answer is the exoteric answer: “Keep the 
commandments.” The answer of the young man 
is: " All these things have I kept from my youth up: 
what lack I yet?” Then comes the sterner demand: 
“ If thou will be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come and follow me. ” The young man 
“ went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. ” 
And then the occult Teacher enforces the teaching 
on His disciples: “ A rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. ... It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ** 

In this way then he taught the same ancient mo¬ 
rality, the teaching so familiar to us all, the teaching 
of the ancient Founders of all religions. We trace 
another likeness to His predecessors in the teaching 
xi., 28-30. Ibid., xix. 14. ^ Ibid., xix. 16-24. 
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by parables; always a parable was on His lips when 
He was speaking to the multitude. Parable after 
parable He spake, each one containing some gem of 
spiritual truth. Perhaps the one that has most held 
the heart of Christendom, and to which men’s hearts 
have ever since answered because of its beauty and 
its tenderness, is that of the lost sheep, lost in the 
wilderness, for which the shepherd goes out and 
searches diligently till he finds it; “ And when he 
hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoic¬ 
ing. And when he cometh home, he calleth to¬ 
gether his friends and neighbors, saying unto them. 
Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep which 
was lost. I say unto you that likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need 
no repentance.”^ The “Good Shepherd” is one of 
the favorite names of Christ throughout Christen¬ 
dom, and you may see Him in pictures, you may see 
Him in the painted windows of churches and cathe¬ 
drals, drawn as “ the Good Shepherd,” with the lost 
lamb on His shoulder, which He has found and is 
bringing home rejoicing to the fold where the other 
sheep are kept. His doctrine of the “ Kingdom of 
God” has been much perverted, but was well under¬ 
stood in the early Church; it was a kingdom into 
which men were invited, and in which the stages 
were clearly marked. Men must be pure ere they 
were allowed to enter; they must have faith; that 
is a necessity, ere they can come into it; they must 
* S. LukCt XV. 3-7. 
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add to their faith knowledge, otherwise they cannot 
reach its higher grades; wisdom must follow know¬ 
ledge, otherwise they remain imperfect; to all such 
immortality was promised—the conquest over death, 
the going out no more; for as we shall see presently, 
the Christian Religion in the early days taught the 
ancient doctrine of Reincarnation; hence there 
came a time when death was overcome and men 
went out no more from the Temple of God, when 
they had become perfect masters of the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven. Thus in teaching, in heal¬ 
ing, in helping all who were in need, Jesus passed 
three brief years. He “went about doing good,'’ is 
the summary of His life given by St. Peter. * Very 
short was His life, and why? 

Because of the people to whom he came to bring , 
the message of the Brotherhood: going to such a 
people, fierce, fanatical, harsh, and bigoted in their 
own religion, there could be but one result—the put¬ 
ting into action of their stem law of blasphemy. His 
slaying by hatred and by malice. Sometimes men 
ask to-day, why do the Masters remain hidden, why 
do They stay behind the veil and refuse to show 
Themselves in the haunts of men ? Because until men 
relearn the ancient veneration, which made the mes¬ 
senger of the Gods a sacred person, and surrounded 
Him with love, with reverence, with worship, the 
Masters of Wisdom come not forth to stimulate the 
angry passions of men by jealousy of Their purity, 
by hatred of Their spiritual lives; the Christ was the 
* Acts, XX. 38. 
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last of these great messengers sent to the world, and 
they to whom He came slew Him when three' years 
of public life were over; they hated Him for a* 
purity that seemed to them as an insult offered to 
their own impurity, and for a greatness that was a 
reproach to their littleness. 

We noy come to the struggles of the early Church. 
The gospel of love and of compassion spread swiftly 
amongst the poor, more slowly amongst the highly 
educated, by means of esoteric teaching; and we see 
a great effort made by the Brotherhood during the 
first three centuries after Christ. There Was a 
struggle between learning and ignorance, a struggle 
between knowledge and superstition. It raged 
strongly and fiercely, having for its chief centre 
Alexandria, for its combatants the Gnostics on one 
side, the mass of Christians on the other. As you 
trace the st 6 vy you find great Gnostic teachers, en¬ 
deavoring to introduce the wisdom of the East under 
new names into this latest religion, intended for its 
modern vessel. The great Valentinus wrote his 
apocalypse of wisdom, the Pistis Sophia^ the great¬ 
est treasure of ancient Christian occultism, now 
made known to the English-speaking world by the 
translation of Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the Secretary of 
the European Section of the Theosophical Society. 
Mr. Mead writes in his Introduction: “ Let us then 
consider the movement about the year 150 a.d. By 
that time the original Logia or the Urevangelium of 
Christianity had disappeared, and the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels were all set in the framework of the traditional 
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life of the great Master of the Faith. The popular 
tidal wave of the new religion had come exclusively 
from the ocean of Jewish tradition, and was ingulfing 
a more universal view of Christianity in the same 
flood of intolerance and exclusiveness which had 
characterized the Hebrew nation throughout the 
whole of its previous history. This startling phe¬ 
nomenon was now attracting the attention of minds 
which were not only skilled in the philosophy of the 
schools, but also imbued with the eclectic spirit of a 
universal theosophy and a knowledge of the inner 
doctrines of the ancient religions. Such men thought 
that they saw in the Christian Gospel a similarity of 
doctrine and a universalism which was consanguine¬ 
ous with these inner teachings of the ancient faiths, 
and set to work to endeavor to check the exclusive 
and narrowing tendencies which they saw so rapidly 
developing among the less instructed, who made 
faith superior to knowledge, even to such an 
extent as to openly condemn every other form of 
religion. and scoff at all philosophy and educa¬ 
tion.^^ ‘ 

The struggle raged between these men and the 
masses, led indeed by some wise and deeply in¬ 
structed men, and it ended in the success of the un¬ 
learned multitude and in the casting out of the 
Church of the more learned and more philosophical 
Gnostics, who have ever since remained under the 
ban of heresy. The Church emerged from this 
struggle with enough of true religion left for train- 
* Pistis Sophia, p. xxiii. 
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ing and elevating the heart, but not enough for justi¬ 
fying to the intellect the wisdom of the ages. It 
brought out of the struggle its devotion to the per¬ 
sonal Christ, the man-God who was the object of its 
most-passionate and most fervent worship. In that 
revelation of the Divine, there was, as I say, every¬ 
thing that was wanted for the heart; alas! there was 
not enough for the subjugation of the intellect, for 
the training of the philosophic mind. The result 
was that the Dark Ages came down upon Europe, 
the Dark Ages as they are rightly and fitly called in 
history, and the esoteric knowledge of the early 
Church disappeared; the fathers even were well- 
nigh forgotten, save in the monasteries, where they 
still were studied, and hence now and then the 
Roman Catholic Church gave doctors and meta¬ 
physicians to the world. 

We can see how, during this time of darkness, 
doctrines were twisted and distorted, and how some 
of them became revolting alike to reason and to con- ' 
science in the form in which- they were presented. 
We come down to the time of the Protestant Re¬ 
formation, when the terrible views of Calvin and 
the slightly more liberal views of Luther dominated 
the reforming party, and from them was evolved 
modern Protestantism, in its least crude form in the 
Church of England, ever largely influenced by 
Roman Catholic doctrines. Now, within the bosom 
of this Church itself, a nobler school is growing up, 
more liberal in its thinking, more charitable in its 
views of others, and we may hope that this will re- 
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deem later.Christianity, and give it its rightful place 
amongst the religions of the world. ' ,' 

We must pass from this'to the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity and glance at them as fully as our time ad¬ 
mits. The Trinity-^of that there is curiously little 
said in the Bible; in the Old Testament there is 
nothing at all, although the Jews had the doctrine in 
their secret teaching, the Kabalah; in the New Tes¬ 
tament there is little said of it, and the most precise 
statement is challenged—or rather is omitted—by 
the latest revisers of the Bible, This statement is 
very definite: “ There are three that bear record in 
Heaven,—the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: 
and these three are One.” ‘ The Revisers regarded 
this as a monkish gloss that had crept into the book 
later in the history of the Christian Church, and 
omitted it. That is the only text on which the doc¬ 
trine can absolutely rely. There is a phrase at the 
end of the Gospel of S. Matthew as to baptism “ in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” but that also has been challenged by 
criticism, though not rejected by the Revisers. 
There was in the early Church a struggle over the 
doctrine, which is complicated by the deification of 
Jesus into the Second Person, but ultimately it 
emerged from the struggle in a form recognizable 
as the ancient doctrine: the Father, existence, the 
source- of all life; the Son begotten by, emanated 
from. Him, dual in His nature, God and man—with 
that mark of duality which is always the mark of the 
* 5 . jQhn^ V. 7, old version. 
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second Logos or the second Person in the Trinity— 
by whom the worlds were made, and without whom 
nothing can be made in the manifested ui^iverse; 
more indefinitely the Third Person—the Holy Spirit, 
the Universal Mind, or Wisdom. As I say, there 
was a struggle in the Church. Some contested the 
doctrine of the Trinity; others maintained it; and 
finally the ancient doctrine emerged triumphantly 
from the struggle and became the orthodox doctrine 
of the Church. It was then authoritatively declared 
in the “ Athanasian Creed,” and, despite some of its 
clauses which are objectionable, that creed gives one 
of the best expositions of the metaphysic of the doc¬ 
trine which is extant in Christianity. I recall it be¬ 
cause there is dimly and vaguely suggested in it 
something behind the Trinity, also hinted at here 
and there in the course of the Christian Scriptures. 
The Divine Substance is said to be one. Believers 
are warned that as they must not confound the Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity, so neither must they divide the 
Substance, the unity which underlies the Three, the 
unity of which the Three are only the manifestations. 
A Roman Catholic theologian points out that the 
word Person comes from persona^ a “mask”; and 
this must imply that behind the mask there is the 
unrevealed Reality, the hidden God, who is not 
known. There is a suggestion of this Unknown in 
the verse in Job: “Canst thou by searching find out 
God?”' More than once in the book of Job this 
question is suggested of the Unknowable, the unre- 
‘ Job, xi. 7. 
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vealed God, unrevealed in His nature and in His 
essence. Then, coming downwards from the Trinity, 
we have the seven Spirits before the throne of 
God.‘ These are the seven great Gods of the Ele¬ 
ments, familiar to us in Hinduism so far as five of 
them are concerned—the five Gods of the five mani¬ 
fested elements; here the whole seven are men¬ 
tioned. Then we have, as lower Gods, all the Arch¬ 
angels and Angels, those of whom St. Paul speaks 
as angels, principalities, and powers; of these there 
are nine orders: Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, 
Dominations, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Arch¬ 
angels, and Angels. Very interesting in this con¬ 
nection is the statement of S. Ignatius, a bishop of 
the Apostolic Church, that he was not yet “ able to 
understand heavenly things; as the places of the 
angels and the several companies of them, under 
their respective princes.”® In the Roman Catholic 
Church there is, quite rightly, the worship of An¬ 
gels, the worship, that is, of the lower Gods, who 
have to do immediately with man and with all the 
manifestations of nature. 

poming next to the important question of man’s 
nature and of his relation to God, let tis take it as^ 
taught in the Scriptures themselves,- unhappily not 
always found in the teachings of the modem Church. 
S. Paul describes man as triple in his nature—spirit, 
soul, and body, * a distinction being made between 
spirit and soul that has dropped out of popular teach- 

^ Rev elation t iv. 5. "^Romans, viii. 38. ® Trallians, 5. 

* I ThessalonianSy v. 23. 
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ing altogether, wherein the spirit and soul are identi¬ 
fied, and so the whole of the evolution of man is con¬ 
fused. The spirit is divine; “Know ye not,” said 
St. Paul, “ that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” * Exactly the 
same form of words is here used with which we are 
so familiar in Hindu literature, where we find the 
human body spoken of as Vishnupura, Brahmapura— 
the town or city of Brahma or of Vishnu. Here S. 
Paul, himself an Initiate, speaks of the human body 
as God’s temple,' of the spirit of. God as dwelling 
within it. And then—this is the passage that I had 
in my mind when I said I would allude to the Son- 
ship of Christ which was proclaimed at His baptism— 
I find the Jews assailing Jesus because He claimed 
to be the Son of God; His defence is a remarkable 
one: He does not say, as a modern Christian might 
say^of Him, “Yes, I am the Son of God, as no other 
man can be;” on the contrary He founds his claim 
to divine Sonship on the divinity which is inherent 
in the nature of man himself. Listen to His words, 
and see how clear, how definite they are. He refers 
the Jews to their oym Scriptures. “ Is it not written 
in your law, ,I said, ye are Gods? If he, called them 
Gods unto w;hom the word of God came, and the 
Scriptures cannot be broken; say ye of him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
thou blaspheifiest; because I said, I am the Son of 
God?”^ There is Christ’s own defence of His Son- 
ship: “All men are Gods, according to the Scrip- 
1 Coritithians, iii. 16. ^ 5 . John, x. 34-36. 
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tures, and the Scriptures cannot be broken: there¬ 
fore there is no blasphemy in my claim, when I call 
myself also the Son of God.*' Then take that beau¬ 
tiful prayer just ere he goes to His crucifixion. He 
is praying to His Father about the future of His 
Church. He speaks to God of Their unity, that He 
is one with Him, and He goes on to pray that “ they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me and I in 
Thee,‘that they also may be one in us; . . . I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be made per¬ 
fect in one.’* * There is the declaration of the unity 
of man with God. There is the proclamation in this 
religion also of man’s divine nature, and of his re¬ 
union with the Father from whom for the time he 
seems to be separated, when dwelling in the body of 
flesh. If we take further the teaching as we find it 
in the writings of S. Paul this becomes clearer and 
clearer as we go on: for we find him using the term 
“ Christ” as a mystic name for the principle of soul 
developing in man, the son of the father (spirit): 
“ My little children, of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” Christ is not only 
to be a man external to His followers. He is to be 
formed 4,s the babe within the womb in the heart of 
every one of His disciples. And this Christ who is 
to be born in the disciple is to grow, is to develop 
within him, until at last the man has attained unto 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.**® They are to become manifested Gods, 

* S. John^ xvii. 21, 23. ® Galatians, iv. 19. 

® Ephesians, iv. 13. 
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they are to become Gods manifest in the flesh. 
That is the teaching of apostolic Christianity, so 
sadly mutilated in its presentation by modern writ¬ 
ers. And it is taught that all things are to be finally 
merged in God. Do you suppose that the teaching 
of union with, of merging in, Brahman is a teach¬ 
ing which Christianity had not? Then turn to the fif¬ 
teenth chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians and 
read the description that there is given: “ Then com- 
eth the end, when he shall have delivered up the king¬ 
dom to God, even the Father. . . . The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death . . . when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also, 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.Just the old teach¬ 
ing coming out again, ^‘God all in all,” as the last 
stage of the universe; the Son, the Christ, gathering 
up all into Himself as Ishvara, and merging into 
Brahman, when God is all in all. 

Let us next turn to reincarnation; that very verse 
just quoted, that the “ last enemy that shall be de¬ 
stroyed is death,” in itself gives a hint as to the 
teaching of the early Church, for death is said not 
to be destroyed till.“the end.” So also is a hint in 
the words: “Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God; and he shall go no 
more out,”"* the going out being the going to re¬ 
birth, the exile from the heavenly places. But there 
are three cases which mark the doctrine more strong¬ 
ly so far as the Christ is concerned. It must be re- 
' * I Corinthians, xv. 24-28. * Revelation, iii. 12. 
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membefed that belief in reincarnation was current 
among the Jews of His time, so that naturally refer¬ 
ences to it would be intelligible to all those about 
Him. But this fact is not^ enough to show that He 
accepted the doctrine. So take His words when 
some disciples came from John the Baptist and 
asked Him if He were the Christ. When the mes¬ 
sengers had received His answer for their master, 
Jesus spoke of the character of the great preacher, 
and declared: “If ye will receive it, this is Elias 
which was for to come” *—a very clear statement 
that the Jewish prophet had reincarnated in John 
the Baptist. Again, when His disciples asked why 
it was said that Elijah would come before the Mes¬ 
siah, His answer was: “ Elias truly shall first come 
and restore all things. But I say unto you that 
Elias is come already, and they knew him not. . . 
Then the disciples understood that he spake to them 
of John the Baptist.”* 

Again, His disciples asked Him about a blind 
man: “ Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” Now a modern Christian would 
answer: “How could a man have committed sin 
before he was born, so as to biding upon him, this 
penalty?” But Jesus made no such ignorant reply. 
His reply was: “Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.”* He accepted the pre-ex- 
istenbe of the soul and the possibility of sin com- 

* S, Matthew^ xi. 14. > Ibid, ^ xvii. 10-13. 

, , ® 5 . John^ ix. 2, 3. 
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mitted before the present birth, but gave another 
reason for the blindness. ^ _ 

Turning to the fathers, we find that Tertullian 
speaks very plainly in his Apology, “ If a Christian 
promises the return of a man from a man, and the 
very actual Gaius from Gaius, the cry of the people 
will be to have him stoned; they will not even so 
much as grant him a hearing. If there is any ground 
for the moving to and fro of human souls into differ¬ 
ent bodies [of animals], why may they not return 
into the very substance they have left, setting forth 
what is greatlier worthy of belief, that a man will 
come back from a man, any given person from any 
given person, still retaining his humanity; as that 
the soul, with its qualities unchanged, may be re¬ 
stored to the same condition though not to the same 
framework . . .„you ask, shall we be always dpng 
and rising up from deatj^ If so the Lord of all 
things had appointed, you would have to submit. 

. , . [But the millennium comes as limit and] after 
this there is neither death nor repeated resurrec¬ 
tions.** Origen held the belief in the pre-existence 
of the soul.ai^d of its being born into a body con¬ 
sonant with icSuprevious deeds. He says: Is it not 
more in conformity wjth reason that every soul, for 
certain mysterious reasons (I speak now according 
to the opinions of Pythagoras, and Plato, and Empe¬ 
docles, whom Celsus frequently names), is introduced 
into a body, and introduced according to its deserts 
and former actions?** ‘ Many passages might be 
' Contra Celsum, i. 
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quoted, all showing a belief in the pre-existence of 
the soul and of its “ descent” to take birth here, and 
there is no doubt that this belief was very widely 
spread in the early Church, for at a general Council 
it was formally condemned and stamped as a heresy— 
a Council held after darkness had begun its reign. 
This decision, more than anything else, divorced 
Christianity from the other religions of the world, 
and led to the most disastrous consequences. For 
with the doctrine of Reincarnation went the doctrine 
of Karma, the two depending one upon the other, and 
when Reincarnation is no longer believed Karma can 
no longer be taught. It was taught in the early epis¬ 
tles with no lack of plainness: ‘‘Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” * But when Reincarnation 
went, these words became unintelligible, and then 
all sorts of schemes had to be invented, schemes of 
vicarious atonement and what not, in order that men 
might not reap the results of their own doings. But 
when any such scheme is put to you by a Christian, 
who tells you that by that way you can escape the 
consequences of your actions, answer him in the 
words of his own Scriptures; “ Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” 

A noble doctrine, the doctrine of the law of sacri¬ 
fice, underlies the idea of the vicarious atonement, 
but it has been travestied in a way which leads to 
the most terrible blasphemy. The law of sacrifice 
* Galatians^ vi. 7. 
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which brings about the union of man with God, the 
law of sacrifice by which the worlds were made, and 
by which the worlds are living, that noble doctrine 
of antiquity is shown forth in primitive Christianity 
by the perfect sacrifice of the Christ to the will of 
God. But it comes out in mediaeval Christianity in 
schemes which put the Son and the Father to oppo¬ 
sition, as it were, the one to the other, and which 
shock all reverence, as well as outrage all reason, 
by bringing in all kinds of legal quibbles into the 
relationship between the Spirit of God and man. 

With the loss of Reincarnation came into exist¬ 
ence another doctrine, in which Christianity is 
unique—the doctrine of an eternal hell. Heaven 
and hell equally eternal became the outcome of 
one’s short life here. A man born into the world 
with his character already marked upon him, with 
vicious or virtuous tendencies, as the case might be, 
brought with him from the womb and stamped upon 
him in the cradle, that man, by living twenty, forty, 
sixty, one hundred years, was to fix the whole of his 
eternal destiny and go either to heaven or hell for¬ 
evermore. How terribly that doctrine worked in 
demoralizing the minds of men, in making them sel¬ 
fish, I will only quote one verse to show—a verse 
written by one of the gentlest, noblest, purest men 
of modem Christianity, John Keble, the author of 
The Christian Year. He had been so demoralized 
by this doctrine of an eternal hell, by the idea that 
heaven and hell must stand or fall together, that in 
The Christian Year he gave voice to a sentiment 
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which seems to me shocking in its selfishness and 
immorality; he pleaded for the doctrine of eternal 
torture because without it the idea of the eternal 
heaven would lose one of its supports. If some 
men are not tortured forever, there is no proof that 
others will have eternal place in heaven. He says— 
I quote from memory, but give the gist correctly: 

“ But where is then the stay of contrite hearts ? 

Of old they leant on Thine eternal word; 

But with the sinner *s fear their hope departs. 

Fast linked as thy great name to Thee, O Lord, 

That we should endless be, for joy or woe: 

But if the treasures of Thy wrath could waste. 

Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.*' 

But if it were true that life in heaven depends on 
the tortures of others in hell, I ask you whether any 
man, with the Christ-spirit in him, would not accept 
annihilation for himself rather than buy his immor¬ 
tality by the misery of uncounted millions in a hell 
that knows no ending? Happily, this is a doctrine 
almost of the past; Christian after Christian is giv¬ 
ing it up; teacher after teacher is proclaiming the 
opposite; Canon Farrar, preaching in the pulpit of 
Westminster Abbey, proclaimed the doctrine of 
“eternal hope*' as against the doctrine of eternal 
hell, and only narrow and uncultured minds, who 
by the lack of the imaginative faculty are not able 
to realize the horrors of hell, only these continue to 
teach it and to make it part of Christianit}’'. 

I must go swiftly over the question whether the 
science of the soul is taught in Christianity. In the 
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Roman Catholic Church it is taught to a great ex¬ 
tent, but not in the Protestant. I cannot tell you 
about the Greek Church, for I have no first-hand 
acquaintance with it; so that I must confine myself 
to the statement that in the Roman Catholic Church 
occultism has been to some extent preserved, and 
there some occult knowledge and some occult powers 
are still to be found. For instance, in the monastic 
orders methods of meditation are taught with care¬ 
ful particularity; among the monks and nuns of the 
contemplative orders there is a system of meditation 
that carries on the soul from step to step, from the 
first effort of imagination to the passing of the con¬ 
sciousness into the scene which is depicted; here is 
a remnant of the science of the soul, based upon a 
knowledge of facts. There are other occult traces 
in the Roman Catholic Church; the use of images, 
or idols, as Protestants call them, the use of holy 
water, of an ancient language—in which prayers 
were made by men of knowledge, the utility of 
prayer largely depending upon the sound which is 
produced. In these things are shown traces of the 
old teaching based on the understanding of the in¬ 
visible world. Then there is the use of relics and 
of prayers for the dead—all signs of occult knowl¬ 
edge however fragmentary, however incomplete. 
And with what result? That they have produced 
mystics, saints, workers of “miracles," to an extent 
which the other sections of the Church cannot ap¬ 
proach, and that you find among Roman Catholics 
mystics who speak of union with God and of the 
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methods by which that uhion may be brought about 
on lines corresponding to the Hindu. Here again I 
cannot quote much, for the time is brief and the 
subject is long; but I may remind you of the ex¬ 
quisite Imitation of Christ by Thomas h Kempis, one 
of the most wonderful books ever produced by a 
Christian, a book that men of every faith might read < 
with advantage. S. Thomas h Kempis gives in¬ 
structions as to what a man must do if he would find 
Christ, and often the teaching is put into the mouth 
of Christ Himself. Take the teaching on*‘ the Self: 

“ If man would find God he must learn,” having left 
airthings else, that “ he leave also himself, and wholly 
go out of himself, and retain nothing of self-love.” * 

A man ought “perfectly to forsake himself;”* 

“ Son, leave thyself and thou shalt find me. . . , 
Lord, how often shall I resign myself, and in what 
things shall I leave myself?—always, and at all times, 
as in little, so also in great; I make no exception, but 
will have thee to be found in all things divested of 
thyself. Otherwise how canst thou be mine, and I 
thine, unless thou be both within and without freed 
from all self-will? . . . Aim only at this, pray for 
this, desire this, that thou mayest be divested of 
all self-seeking; and thus, naked, follow thy naked 
Jesus.” * “A man's true progress consists in deny¬ 
ing himself; and the man that has renounced himself 
is very much at liberty and very safe. ” * A Vedantin 
might have written: “Whatsoever is not God is 

* Op, cit, , II. xi. ® Ibid, , xxxvii. 

* Ibid,, III. xxxi. Ibid,, xxxix. 
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nothing^ and ought to be accounted as nothing,^ A 
man is not to be swayed by emotions, for great de¬ 
light in devotion does not prove progress, but rather 
is it seen “ in offering thyself with thy whole heart 
to the will of God ... so that with the same equal 
countenance thou continue giving thanks, both in 
prosperity and adversity, weighing all things in an 
equal balance.”® A pithy wisdom is found, also, 
that reminds one of the directness of the Buddha: 

“ Where shall we find a man that is willing to serve 
God gratis ? ” * “ What a man cannot mend in him¬ 

self and others, he must bear with patience ... , 
endeavor to be patient in supporting the defects and 
infirmities di others, of what kind soever; because 
thou also hast many things which others must bear 
withal. If thou canst not make thyself such A one 
as thou wouldst, how canst thou expect to have an¬ 
other according to thy liking?” * I might mention 
many others, but I have no time. I have gone be¬ 
yond my lawful time in my desire to make you un¬ 
derstand something of the religion which I know is 
too often travestied in your minds by the narrow 
interpretations which are continually put upon it. 

And my appeal to Christians as to men of other 
reli^ons would be an appeal for unity, for the, 
"breaking down of divisions; why should they not 
come on a common platform with all the rest of the 
great religions of the world? Why should not this 
young religion, with only eighteen centuries of life 

^ Ibid xxxi. ^ Ibid, ^ II. xi. 

^ Ibid, y XXV. ^lbid,\ I. xvi. 
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behind it, come and join with Buddhism with its two 
thousand four hundred years of existence; with Zo¬ 
roastrianism and with Hinduism, with their ten thou¬ 
sands and twenty thousands of years rolling backward 
into the past? Can they not seehow they blaspheme 
God, when they declare that He has kept Himself 
for only one religion amongst all religions, and that 
wellnigh the youngest of them all? Can they not 
see how they outrage the Supreme,^ when they claim 
a unique platform, pushing all the rest of His chil¬ 
dren out into the darkness unrecognized by the 
Father of all spirits? Is not God called the Fati^er 
of all spirits, and not only of the spirits incarnated 
in Christian bodies? If this unity could be gained all 
proselytism would cease; no man would try to con¬ 
vert another to his faith, but would rather try to 
learn what that other may have to teach him, what 
other views of God. For we can all learn from each 
other, Hindu from Christian, and Christian from 
Hindu; Zoroastrian from Buddhist, and Buddhist 
from Zoroastrian. Every religion is but one col¬ 
ored ray of the light 6f God, and in the union of 
all the religions the true white light is seen. As 
long as we separate ourselves we are colored by a 
particular ray. Let us study all religions, and love 
them all, and w^ shall then come nearer to the Fount 
in which we all have our origin and our ending. 

You know well enough that I belong not to the 
religion that I here have been depicting; you know 
well enough that though born in it I was driven out 
of it by a harrow presentation, and knew not these 
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truer and deeper views of that faith. But I say to 
you that all tliese religions ^come from one source. 
Their children should Hve as brothers and not as 
enemies, and none shoul4 try to convert others; all 
should be treated with respect. Hatred is of evil, 
in whatever religion it may be found. Let each man 
teach his own faith to those who desire to embrace 
it; let every man be free to speak of his views of God 
to all who are willing to listen to him. We are but 
facets of the Eternal; our poor intellects are narrow 
channels through which the life and love of God pour 
forth. Let us be channels in our own persons, but 
let us not deny that others are channels as much as 
we are, and that the divine life and love flow through 
them as well as through us. Then shall come peace 
wherein division shall arise not; then shall come 
unity, the harmony which is greater than identity 
When His children live in love, then they may hope 
to know something of the love of God, for truly spake 
a Christian teacher: “ He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?*' * 


‘ I 5 . JoHn, iv. 20. 
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